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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
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THE COVENT GARDEN 
OPERA COMPANY 
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For details and prices apply to the 
Box Office COV 1066 (10 am— 
7.30 p.m.) 
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R. Strauss DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN—Vienna State Opera soloists, 
chorus and orchestra /Karl Bohm (Decca LXT 5180-4*): ‘These are 
certainly my records of the month.’ (William Mann— ‘The Gramophone 
Record Review’—June, 1956.) ‘A recording of outstandingly fine 
quality . . .’ ohn Warrack—‘Daily Telegraph’—18th June, 1956.) 
Tchaikovsky THE QUEEN OF spApEs—Belgrade National Opera 
soloists, chorus and orchestra/Kreshimir Baranovich (Decca 
LXT 5189-92): ‘The recording of it is excellent, with depth and ample 
sonority . . .’ (P.H.-W.—‘The Gramophone’—June, 1956.) ‘There 
is tremendous virility about the singing and playing. . . . The recording 

. . is mostly satisfactory and very comfortable to play.’ (Richard Law— 
‘Record News’—May, 1956.) ‘The singing throughout is of a very 
high standard. . . . The orchestra is brilliant . . . very beautifully 
recorded ...*’ (‘E.M.G. Monthly Letter’—June, 1956.) 

20TH CENTURY ENGLISH SONGS—Peter Pears Benjamin Britten 
(Decca LW 5241): ‘Peter Pears sings all these songs with intelligence 
and is very finely accompanied and recorded.’ (‘E.M.G. Monthly 
Letter’—May, 1956.) 
* One of ‘The Gramophone Record Review’ Records of the Month 
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CARL ORFF 


AMTIGOMAE 


SCENES IV AND V 


ANTIGONAE ... CHRISTEL GOLTZ 
CREON ... HERMANN UHDE 
MESSENGER . . . JOSEF GREINDL 
EURYDICE . .. HILDE ROSSL-MAJDAN 


with Members of The Vienna Symphony Orchestra and The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
Conducted by HEINRICH HOLLREISER 


ABL 3116 38/3¢ 
Recorded under the personal supervision of the composer. 


trom Germany + greatest contemporary composer comes an astonishing score using, in 

addition to voices, a vast array of percussion instruments. This stunning high-fidelity 
recording will appeal to all connoisseurs of opera and to * audiophiles " everywhere. 

A line by line libretto (German and English text) with synopsis is available separately from 


your dealer, price | 6d. 


APPEARING AT THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


TENOR 
MOZART—FAMOUS TENOR ARIAS 
- IDOMENEO ACT 2 K.490 
(a) Qual mi conturba i sense Fuor del mar. (b) Ah, no sarabbe il viver mio Non temer, amato bene 


DON GIOVANNI ACT 1 & ACT 2 
(a) Dalla sua pace. (b) Il mio tesoro 

COSI FAN TUTTE ACT 1 

(a) Un’ aura amorosa 
TITUS —-ACT 1 
(a) Ah, se fosse intorno 
VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY BERNHARD PAUMGARTNER 
ABR 4053 — 28 8d. 
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Comment 


It was not OPERA'S intention to enter the lists as far as the recent 
controversy about the Royal Opera House was concerned. In the first 
place our views on the present Covent Garden policy have been 
expressed in these pages in no uncertain terms, and we can assume that 
they are well enough known; and then, the end of Mr Kubelik’s first 
season as Musical Director, a season dogged by ill-luck as far as Mr 
Kubelik’s health was concerned, hardly seemed the right time to enter 
into acrimonious discussions or to begin passing judgement. However, in 
view of the many letters we have received from our readers on the sub- 
ject, and because of the constantly recurring theme thai OPERA is afraid 
to criticize Covent Garden, we have decided to publish an article this 
month, written as it were from the other-side-of-the-fence. The writer, 
Richard L. Thomas, suggests that the present Covent Garden theatre is 
an old-fashioned and uneconomic building to run, and that the money 
spent on it and the annual subsidy could be better employed in building 
a new Royal Opera House; the writer then goes on to suggest how he 
thinks such a building should be administered 

Now while we do not agree with many of the suggestions made, we 
do feel that they represent a point of view ; hence our decision to publish 
the article. Next month we hope to publish an article by Mr David 
Webster, Covent Garden's General Administrator. in which some of the ) 
points that have been raised are answered, and which will set out the 
present and future policy of the Royal Opera House > 

One of the topics that is often discussed in connection with the 
present-day state of opera in this country, and Covent Garden in particu: 
lar, is that our native artists rarely get invited to sing abroad—ergo the) 
cannot be very good. Mr Kubelik, in the press conference that he held 
after his resignation as musical director had been refused, pointed out 
that the operatic situation in this country today, is very like that pertain- 
ing in Czechoslovakia (or Bohemia as it was then called) in the latter part 
of last century. Until the advent of Smetana, there had been no native 
Czech opera. When Smetana began to write operas, and a National Opera 
House was built in Prague, a native tradition began; it was carried on 
by Dvorak, Fibich and Janacek. With the building up of a native reper- 
tory, Czech singers soon began to develop; and the first half of this * 
century has seen the emergence of a number of internationally famous 
Czech singers—Destinn, Jarmila Novotna, Emmy Loose, Felice Hunt- 
Mihacsek, Karl Burrian, Otto Marak, and others. A policy of national I 
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opera, of opera sung in the native tongue, the establishment of an . 
operatic tradition of one’s own, is thus a very great asset in furthering | p 
the careers of native artists. s 

It is perhaps appropriate that this month and last we are publishing a 
two articles by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, who has recently been visiting \0 
Czechoslovakia, in which he paints a vivid picture of the healthy operatic P 
life existing in that country. There is not one opera house in Prague, bul h 
three ; there are opera companies in the provinces. This has all happened = 
in the last seventy years. Must we then throw up the sponge after barel) é 
ten? HDR ™ 
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Summer Festivals: 3 


Aix-en-Provence 

Aix’s greatest attraction is always the place itself. No-one could 
fail to respond to the city’s charm, to the quiet squares round the tinkling 
fountains that draw the sting from the heat of the Provencal mistral ; 
the steep, narrow alleys (an inspiration to any cassation-writer); the 
active Cours Mirabeau, and its row of trees stretching from the huge 
Place de la Libération, up past the cafés and the thermal fountains to 
the statue of the benevolent Roi René at the top, holding his bunch of 
muscat grapes over the town like a pagan blessing. 

Well aware of these charms. the festival authorities do no need 
to provide any dazzling musical attraction in the way of first performances 
or other novelties to draw a large audience. It must frankly be admitted 
that the standards of performance, too, are lower than at most other 
comparable festivals. 

This year held one great attraction in an important revival, put on 
with the utmost care and taste. Rameau’s Platée is a comédie-ballet 
in which the dancing, instead of being sewn crudely into the general 
design as a sop to French fashion, is an integral thread that runs through 
the whole work. The producer, Jean-Pierre Grenier, concealed the 
Conservatoire Choir in the orchestra pit to sing for an excellent corps 
de ballet. 

The story itself is in astonishingly bad taste, relating the cruel 
mocking and final discomfiture of an elderly naiad, Platée, who, unaware 
that her charms have long since left her, alone of the company does not 
perceive that Jupiter's appearance to her is not one of his notorious 
extra-celestial adventures but an elaborate masque supposedly to correct 
human faults (how, remains enigmatic). It is only when the enraged Juno 
arrives in a torrent of jealousy, tears off poor Platée’s ‘bridal’ veil, and 
after a bewildered pause collapses into derisive laughter, that Platée 
perceives what everyone else has long since seen, and rushes miserably 
back into her marsh retreat. One cannot conceive of anyone, unless it 
be W. S. Gilbert, finding such a tale funny. Yet so delicate was Michel 
Senechal’s handling of the role, in travesti, that pity did not stifle one’s 
amusement—he was too grotesque, to be even remotely real, and so the 
whole thing was carried into its proper realm of artificiality and conceit. 
He sang Rameau’s sometimes elaborate melodies with complete com- 
mand, and with a charmingly clear, incisive tone-colour that told 
especially in the shakes and ornaments that adorn the cadences. Huc- 
Santana, the Jupiter, had little more to do than carry his beard and 
thunderbolts nobly and sing firmly, which he did admirably. The 
machina from which this uncommendable deus stepped was a marvellous 
piece of coach-building, born aloft on clouds as chubby as M. Michelin 
himself and fitted with rich curtains that parted, when it came to rest 
neatly at Platée’s feet, to reveal to her astonished gaze at first a realistic 
donkey followed by a delightful owl hiding its wide eyes coyly behind 
one wing. 











Accompanying these apparitions were some musical effects of extra- , 
ordinary realism—the orchestra hooted and brayed with a vividness 
quite exceptional for the period, though these were no more amazing 
than the cuckoo thirds which Rameau had earlier turned to a harmonic 
use as a bass for his melody. Still more surprising was the effect accom: 
panying some words of the Commedia dell'Arte figure of Momus. 
attractively sung and danced by Jean-Christophe Benoit, when the firs 
violins produced a downward glissando in exactly the context in which 
every theatre arranger nowadays writes one for trombone. Beside all of 
this the storm, itself a graphic snatch of programme music, seemed les 
unexpected than historically it actually is. Outstanding from the rest of 
the cast, all of whom worked together with excellent discipline and 
enthusiasm, was David Thaw’s handsome Mercury. 

Just over a year ago we had the opportunity of hearing Grétry’ 
Zémire et Azor at Bath, prettily, wittily, and ingeniously dressed up by 
Oliver Messel and with Sir Thomas Beecham handling the music with 
impeccable grace. Even then one suspected that the slender, sub 
Mozartian tunes might sound even thinner and more empty away from 
such beautiful treatment, and Aix’s production unfortunately proved 
this so. By halfway through one had become irritated by the melodic 
poverty and enervated by the utter lack of harmonic or contrapunta 
interest. The sets had none of Messel’s Cocteau-ish whimsy, Loui 
Martin’s direction none of Sir Thomas's delicacy. Ali, the opera’s mos 
rewarding part, was, as at Bath, entertainingly managed by Miche 
Hamel; David Thaw was a touching Azor, and Jacques Linsolas moveé , 
and sang with dignity as Sander. His three daughters sang their tric 
delightfully, led by a pretty Zémire in Mady Mesplé. Her bright, accurate 
voice, of a charming silvery quality if lacking in any real body, was les 
well displayed in Grétry’s simple tunes than in the coloratura of Menottis 
The Telephone, which made a cheerful curtain-raiser. She wound the 
hapless Ben (Jean-Christophe Benoit) in the coils of her bakelite go¢ 
literally as well as metaphorically (an ingenious idea smoothly contrived 
and capitulated fetchingly to his final smooth-voiced entreaty. 

The remaining opera production I saw was the now perennial Dor 
Giovanni (I could not stay for the only other one, a new Barbiere 
The cleverly sliding sets and the production were both as before, I gather 
The latter I thought intolerably stiff. 

Antonio Campo’s Don was altogether too effete, a foppish aristro- 
crat with a vicious secret, though he sang robustly and sympathetically 
Marcello Cortis seemed by his coarseness more Sancho than Leporello 
who after all wanted to “far il gentiluomo”, though he sang well. Suzann 
Danco was moving and thrilling as Elvira, and Teresa Stich-Randall ha¢| 
a well-deserved success as Anna. But the show was almost stolen i | 
Rolando Panerai’s brilliant Masetto, a lovable bumpkin whose sad, sill | 
face and manner completely won one’s heart. Anna Moffo, his Zerliné.| 
sang her two arias prettily and tenderly, but seemed far too intelligent 
a girl to be taken in by Don Giovanni's promises. Nicolai Gedda was? 
suave Ottavio, and did not attempt to make him any more than a golden 
voiced wet. Hans Rosbaud, who had handled Platée with great skill, we 
a dutiful rather than inspired conductor. John Warrad 
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Cheltenham 
Intimate Opera (July 10-14) 


For the second successive year, the Intimate Opera group under the 
direction of Antony Hopkins was invited to take part in the Cheltenham 
Festival of British Contemporary Music. This year they used an orchestra 
of about a dozen, instead of a piano, and they performed at the Chelten- 
ham Opera House instead of in a school hall—two decided improve- 
ments. Their visit was sponsored by the Cheltenham Festival Society, 
a body of local well-wishers distinct from the festival organization itself. 

It seems a pity for a critic apparently to snub such a voluntary effort 
in bringing opera to an opera-starved centre. Yet the fact that Chelten- 
ham obviously enjoyed the performances only emphasized the fact that 
Cheltenham Festival audiences in general are almost entirely local 
audiences. No real ‘festival audience’ (the term is used not as a snobbish 
but as a factual description of a well-known phenomenon) could have 
been satisfied with an entertainment which remained on a village hall 
level. This level is emphasized by Antony Hopkins’s insistence on verbally 
introducing each item before conducting it—as if these simple one-act 
pieces needed any explanation at all, beyond the printed programme-note. 

Mr Hopkins’s compering is excellently done, of its kind. But he 
must himself know that people like it not because it is artistically valu- 
able, but because he is a ‘radio and television personality’. There is no 
reason why the Cheltenham Festival should not mount, as a separate 
turn, an entertaining lecture-recital or two by Mr Hopkins. But an 
operatic performance should stand as an operatic performance. 

The two new works of this festival were Geoffrey Bush’s /f the Cap 
Fits and Antony Hopkins’s own Ten O'Clock Call. Otherwise the reper- 
tory was more or less as expected. There The Musick Master, which the 
company shamelessly persists in attributing to Pergolesi; there was the 
concoction called Don Quixote, which Mr Hopkins permits his audiences 
to suppose is a real opera by Purcell ; there was Thomas Arne (including 
a new edition of The Cooper made by Joseph Horovitz); there was 
Offenbach, with Jacques and Jacqueline (originally Lischen und Fritzchen) 
delightfully done by Ann Dowdall and Eric Shilling ; and The Grenadier 
(Dibdin) and A Cookery Opera (Donald Swann, after Bellini). 

Ten O'Clock Call is a particular disappointment after Hopkins’s 
Three’s Company, which matched a slick and up-to-date comic libretto 
with equally slick but genuinely operatic music. The new piece, weighed 
down by spoken dialogue, can hardly be called opera at all: it is a 
revue sketch with music. It satirizes an operatic rehearsal—and the 
libretto by Winifred Radford, with jokes about singers’ families and 
press-cuttings, falls into the same suspicious class as novels about 
novelists and stage pieces about actors. The musical score is slight, and 
shines only in a trio in praise of tea, written in the quasi-Charing-Cross- 
Road style which Mr Hopkins hits off so amusingly. The opera sup- 
posedly being rehearsed is concerned with primeval and symbolic love: 
Mr Hopkins’s parody of what he doubtless imagines to be the musical 
manner of our more serious composers is not entertaining. There were 











some who thought that, at our only festival of modern British music 
it was not in good taste either—though this is perhaps making too much 
of the matter. Stephen Manton, Elizabeth Wade. and Eric Shilling man 
aged the parts ably enough; the composer produced and conducted. 
If the Cap Fits was more ambitious. As his own librettist, Geoffrey 
Bush went to Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, hacked down the 
number of performers to the three which form Intimate Opera’s max: 
mum, and altered the story. As he left it, the tale of a man who mas 
querades as a marquis, and thus conquers the girl who refused him a 
plain ‘Mister’, is so simple that one awaits some twist that never comes. 
The score, decked out with facile touches (a quotation from a certain 
funeral march, and of the notes B, B, C) has a busy-ness which somehow 
does not crystallize into anything memorable. The composer had per 
haps an insufficiently defined attitude towards his subject, as shown in an i 
extended battle song which one hardly knows whether to take seriously 
or not. Stephen Manton, Ann Dowdall, and Leyland White. skilled 
participants all, could not rub the stiff joints of this piece into life. 


Arthur Jacobs 
Glyndebourne 
Die Zauberfléte (July 19) 

Glyndebourne gave Die Zauberfléte in three pre-war seasons (1935- 
6-7) and then unaccountably neglected it until this, the Mozart bi-cen- 
tenary, year. One had seen so many Flutes in recent months, that the 
prospect of yet another was not exactly inviting. In the event this was 
not a boring performance, for its extra-musical attractions and indeed , 
some of its musical ones made it at least an interesting evening. 

In the first place we all wanted to see what Oliver Messel, whose 
Covent Garden Flute has been displayed by Piper's, was going to do this 
time; then there was the curiosity as to how an Italian conductor, 
Vittorio Gui, would approach this most non-Italian of Mozart's operas; 
and lastly we wanted to hear what a cast. in which not one member was 
German or Austrian, would make of it all. 

This was Messel in a frothy rather than a monumental vein; the 
first back-cloth reminded one of something from The Sleeping Beauty 
then there were the usual hanging drapes for the Pamina scenes, and 
pyramids for the Egyptian ones, though it must be admitted that there 
was nothing particularly Egyptian in atmosphere about the Temple ’ 
scenes. Indeed one of them. in which the priests all appeared carrying 
little lights, looked like the prints I have seen of the ruined Convent of 
St Rosalie in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable! There were lovely colours 
though, and some of the costumes, especially Papageno’s Schikaneder-like 
garb, were charming. 

Ebert's production was traditional ; the kind one undoubtedly would 
see in any respectable German opera house. He was hindered by having | 
a small proscenuim opening, so that the crowd scenes were on rather 
a small scale; and the stage was, at times, apt to be cluttered up with 
rocks and rostrums. The scene of the Armed Men and the Trials were 
particularly well-managed. 

Maestro Gui adapted some unusual tempi—the Overture rippled 
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Die Zauberflote 
at Glyndebourne 


Above: Act 2, scene ii; 
left: Pamina (Pilar Lor- 
engar) and Tamino 
(Ernst Hdafliger); below: 
the final tableau 











along and lots of the first act pieces went at an unusually fast speed ; he 
also indulged in a series of ritardandi at the end of each stanza of 
Papageno’s first song and elsewhere, which seemed rather odd. In the 
second act things were slower; but throughout the evening there was 
much lovely playing; and if one could not agree with conductor over 
certain things, at least his reading never offended. 

The star of the evening was undoubtedly Geraint Evans, whose 
Papageno was already known from Covent Garden. He sang and acted 
well, and coped valiantly with the yards of dialogue in a language that 
is not exactly native to him. Pilar Lorengar’s Pamina was ravishingly 
sung, and beautiful to look at. But she aroused little emotion or sym. 
pathy as far as this listener was concerned; nor was her style exactly 
Mozartean. The only time she really seemed to be moved by Pamina’s 
predicament was in the suicide scene. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs is too sweet and almost too mellifluous a Queen 
of the Night; she sang well enough, but one missed the fire and hint of 
steel that should characterize her arias. Ernst Hafliger, the one German- 
speaking member of the cast was a musicianly and stylistic Tamino, 
though he was hardly a romantic prince, and his voice is not really a 
beautiful one. The new Sarastro was a tall young American, Frederick 
Guthrie, who replaced Drago Bernadic at short notice. He has a fine 
resonant deep bass voice, and an imposing presence ; he still lacks real 
authority, but that will undoubtedly come with experience. 

Thomas Hemsley was a stylistic Speaker—surely a heavier voice is 
needed though?—Kevin Miller a lively Monostatos, and Naida Labay a 
sweet Papagena, who was far too covered by the costume Messel had 
designed for her. Ladies, Boys and Priests were all adequate. H.DR 


Cosi fan tutte (July 26) 


The production of Cosi fan tutte at Glyndebourne is familiar, and 
this year saw Maestro Gui again in the pit, and many of the same singers 
from previous seasons in their places on the stage. It was a marvellous 
summer evening, a perfect night for this summery opera, and the audience 
was enthusiastic ; only a music-critic could have found any flaws in it! 

Unfortunately, there were several, though none of them great enough 
to spoil the evening’s enjoyment, even for the most severe listener. As 


“ 


- eg: . ° . . , 
Fiordiligi, Sena Jurinac was in much better voice than in her recent 


Donna Anna, and for most of the evening, she was above reproach 
Only her big second act air caused her some trouble, especially the 
repeated words ‘sempre ascoso’", where Mozart indulged himself in some 
particularly difficult writing. Here the singer chopped off some notes and 
made a few unpleasant sounds, which are not at all usual with her. The 
long line, too, seemed to present her with breathing problems, and, !! 
seemed to me, that Maestro Gui was taking the number at a rather slow 
pace, which did not help her shape the exquisite, moving phrases. 


To look at, Miss Jurinac could hardly be lovelier, and she made one | 


feel all the complexity of this character, who is too easily dismissed by 
producers as being only slightly less giddy than her sister. Nan Mertl 
man’s hilarious, pouting eye-popping Dorabella was a splendid foil, and 
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her rich, warm voice also blended beautifully with Miss Jurinac’s pure 
silver in all their scenes together. 

Sesto Bruscantini has been seen here both as Guglielmo and as Don 
Alfonso. He is fine in both roles, with his excellent sense of comic timing 
and his agile and generally pleasing voice. But on this occasion, though 
one loved him as Guglielmo, one missed him as Alfonso for Ivan Sardi, 
a newcomer, is still not ready for the part. Sardi has a flexible bass 
voice and is a musical singer, but he does not appear to be a comic 
artist, and for this role one needs a specialist like Stabile or, among 
younger men, like Bruscantini or Calabrese. 

Comedy is not Richard Lewis’s strong point either, and he was not 
at his best as Ferrando. In this role a tenore di grazia is really more 
at home, and Lewis's voice seemed too heavy, one might even say 
unwieldy, in some of the concerted numbers, as well as in ‘un aura 
amorosa’. Also his Italian diction, as has been said before, is not good ; 
it declined notably as the evening went on. 

Elena Rizzieri was a new Despina, and a charming one. Sometimes 
the producer had perhaps given her a little too much to do, and surely 
the by-play between Despina and Don Alfonso in their first meeting 
was a bit too earthy, considering the supposed age of the philosopher. 

For this writer, who attended the Cosi fan tutte at the Piccola Scala 
last January, it was inevitable to make comparisons, and unfortunately 
most of them were not to the advantage of the Sussex performance. 

In Milan, Schwarzkopf, though less girlish in appearance, was 
vocally a surer Fiordiligi (the Dorabella was Merriman in both cases). 
Calabrese was a splendid Don Alfonso, Panerai the equal of Bruscantini 
as Guglielmo, and the new South-American tenor, Luigi Alva, was a 
first-rate Ferrando, a graceful singer and an actor of real wit. Guido 
Cantelli conducted brilliantly, without being showy; and the Milanese 
acoustics are as bright and clear as those at Glyndebourne. 

But more than the musical performance, it was the production that 
tipped the scales in Milan’s favour. Eugene Berman’s sets, though they 
occasionally had ugly colours, never indulged (as, I’m afraid, Rolf 
Gerard’s do) in mere fripperies and symmetry for symmetry’s sake. 
Also he had real doors and real windows and a real sense of Napoli, 
especially in the serenade scene, where he wisely followed Da Ponte’s 
directions and created una barca ornata di fiori, which was pure magic. 

It is easy to be led astray by the apparent symmetry of Cosi, by the 
fact that there are pairs of everything. Actually, the balance is much 
more subtle: the sisters are not exactly alike, and the head-shaking 
cynicism of Don Alfonso is quite different from the free-wheeling attitude 
of Despina. Cantelli was, in Milan, also responsible for the staging, 
which was anything but spectacular ; still it had the great merit of being 
natural. The Glyndebourne production has its charming moments, but 
one feels at times that the life has been stylized out of the poor girls. 

Still, in fairness of the work, one must remember that the production 
dates from 1934 and has become a kind of model; unfortunately, we 
have been so often irritated by the model's artificial imitations that now 
the prototype itself seems to require a new look. William Weaver 
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The Love of the Three Oranges (June 17) 
Added to the festival programme at rather short notice, the perfor 
ances of Prokofiev's work proved to be a decidedly happy afterthough 
They were sung in Russian—according to Russian friends in qui 
creditable Russian too—and in all probability were the first performan 
ever given of this opera in the original language! The Chicago premié 
of 1921 was in French (Mary Garden being directress at that time), a 
later productions, including Kleiber’s memorable one in Berlin and 
few in Italy, were all in the vernacular. So far I have never heard of 
production in Russia—the work dating from Prokofiev’s most sus 
bourgeois period. In Ljubljana it is given in Slovenian, but the co 
pany restudied it in Russian for the recording by Philips (with practica’ 
the same cast). The language did not matter much, as the work prov 
to be so witty and amusing, and such excellent theatre, that one cou 
follow the plot without any trouble. The most amazing thing is that thi 
company hailed from Ljubljana, a provincial town of some hundr 
thousand inhabitants. It brought its own excellent orchestra and chor 
and the original sets: simple but effective. One of the most complicat 
operas in the whole repertory was given with brilliancy, and not ev 
the regrettable incident when the lights in the orchestra went out through 
a short-circuit (with scores of agitated workmen breaking up the floor 
and delaying the performance for a frantically exciting half-hour) could 5! 
dim the enthusiasm on both sides of the footlights. London has heard) ii 
Zagreb, and Wiesbaden the Belgrade companies; but I have a feeling Wf} 
that the small Ljubljana ensemble is the best of the three, certainly ass 
far as vocal talent is concerned. There was not one weak link in the cast, 
The basses were remarkable: Latko Koroshetz as the King, a capital 
buffo ; Friderick Lupsha as the female cook, a formidable travesti wi 
a huge black voice; 26 years old Zdravdo Kovach as the magici 
Tschelio (as inefficient a magician as ever graced Toy Town!), w 
unfortunately was indisposed, but who shows on the records that het 
potentially an international star. There was the magnificently funn 
Prince of Yanez Lipushek, the exotically mellifluous Princess of Soni 
Khochevar, the fine buffo Truffaldino of Drago Chuden. They can 
be heard on the records, but alas, the best ot all was not recorded. 
was Maria Mjelnick, who sang Smeraldina here with a gorgeous dramati 
soprano, which immediately singled her out as the possible successor t 
Zinka Milanov. Bogo Leskovich conducted with authority, and the wh 















that if these performances had received only one tenth of the publici 
accorded to the Porgy and Bess troupe, the performances could ha 
played to sold-out houses for weeks on end. Leo Riemens 


Gebouw v. K. & W., Den Haag. Fidelio (June 19) 
Four years ago the Holland Festival gave Fidelio under Krips. From 


that production only Gré Brouwenstijn in the title role remained. It was 
now conducted by Alexander Krannhals and produced by Georg Hart- 
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A scene from Prokofiev's ‘The Love of the Three Oranges’ presented by 
the Ljubljana Opera at the Holland Festival 








mann. Krannhals courageously 
threw out the Leonora III over- 
ture, with which decision I am in 
complete agreement. It is rather 
funny to find how most conduc- 
tors, who cut out essential arias on 
the pretext that they ‘hold up the 
action’ insert an orchestral piece of 
over 15 minutes which the com. 
poser never intended! Though 
Otto’s sets were a distinct improve- 
ment on the old ones (Rocco's 
quarters now being a room, s9 
that one was spared seeing Mar- 
cellina ironing in the prison court- 
yard), Hartmann’s production was 
not completely successful. Don 
Fernando remained too static, and 
surely Leonore in the final scene 
should be emphasized as feminine. 
In the past Fernando threw his 
mantle around her, while now she 
remained till the very last: Fidelio. 





Lend Vocally Gré Brouwenstijn was al- 
Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonore in most the only good thing about this 
‘Fidelio’ performance. Theoretically the part 


is too heavy for her type of voice. 
but within its limitations she manages to be one of the most satisfying 
Leonores to be heard (and seen) today. She was in particularly fine voice. 
Of the rest, Nel Duval was an adequate Marcellina, and Josef Metternich 
a good Pizarro, though he too has not the ideal voice for this part. 
Guus Hoekman was vocally a fine Rocco, but acting is not his strong 
point, and it probably was Hartmann who made him appear as a cring- 
ing, fawning and decidedly unsympathetic figure. In a festival it is 
expected to have guests invited for roles not ideally filled by singers in 
the company. But apart from Metternich the choices this time were 
dubious. Why was Walter Jenckel brought from Diisseldorf to sing 
Jaquino? Perhaps in compensation for our own (and better) Jaquino, 
Chris Scheffer, whom we have lost to Diisseldorf? If so, why not bring 
him back? And even more curious: why Wilhelm Ernest as Florestan, 
a part Franz Vroons has made particularly his own? I could find not a 
single redeeming feature in his performance. His lusty, loud and rather 
hoarse voice did not suggest for a single moment a starving man. He was 
consistently flat, phrased without finesse, did not look the part, and was 
generally well below everyday standards. Finally why again Bruce Boyce 
in the bass part of Fernando, for which he has the height but not the 
depth! With a good Jaquino (Taverne) and Florestan (Vroons) in the 
company, one wonders why such guests were invited for festival pur- 
poses. Krannhals’ fine conducting and Brouwenstijn’s luminous Leonore 
saved the performance. Leo Riemens 
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Gebouw v. K. & W., Den Haag. Falstaff (June 29) 


Carlo-Maria Giulini and Franco Zeffirelli have already brought us 
Cenerentola and L’Italiana in Algeri in past festivals. This time they 
produced Falstaff. Giulini conducted the work, with about half the same 
cast, last year in Edinburgh. But what a difference it makes when he 
joins hands with Zeffirelli. A.P. reported from Edinburgh that Osbert 
Lancaster's settings there were most disappointing. Here Zeffirelli (who 
is not only the producer, but also designs sets and costumes) made this 
the most amusing, the most perfect Falstaff | have ever seen (and I have 
seen it six times with Stabile!). Scorning all tradition, he placed the 
period in Shakespeare’s own time. The costumes were so absolutely 
right that one had the illusion of looking at some very old Dutch 
masters. The Garter Inn was as perfect as Ford's house, though I was 
rather disappointed in his two street scenes. The plot kept moving, with 
a wealth of business which was never obtrusive, always logically thought 
out, and always amusing and diverting. The action came straight from 
the music, and together Giulini and Zeffirelli form a team as unique as 
Busch and Ebert in the old Glyndebourne days. 

Corena has been heard and seen at Edinburgh. He has grown into 
the role, and no doubt Zeffirelli worked thoroughly with him. But I think 
it a mistake to give what is essentially a baritone part to a basso- 
brillante. He has the unctuousness for it, the broadness, the richness . . . 
but he lacked the nobility. He did not play with words the way Stabile 
used to do. His ‘Saltimbanco’ was not hissed in quite that same surprised 
indignant way. Perhaps Corena will grow still deeper into Falstaff’s skin. 
But it is a pity to hear some of the expansive passages faked because 
they lie just outside his fessitura. Zeftirelli must have worked wonders 
with Walter Monachesi, who was reported as ‘wooden’ from Edinburgh. 
He certainly wasn't here. In fact he was economic in his gestures and 
played a rather stoic husband. But when once his anger was aroused 
there was nothing wooden about him. It shows what a good producer 
can do. Moreover I found him vocally quite the best Ford in my experi- 
ence. Those who played opposite Stabile were always just a trifle dis- 
appointing . . . perhaps intentionally? Here Monachesi’s ringing baritone 
contrasted with Corena’s broader and lower tone. Juan Oncina seemed 
not in his best voice on the night I heard him. Fernanda Cadoni again 
was a vital Meg Page and Eugenia Ratti a silvery Nannetta. So much 
for the old Edinburgh cast. The rest was all gain! Cesy Broggini was a 
portly Alice, but with a generous voice. She really had that something 
of the devil in her, which Verdi specified, and she carried all the 
ensembles to victory. Bardolfo and Pistola were a capitai pair of Shakes- 
pearian clowns, the latter the slender and tall Enrico Campi, the former 
the agile Gino Del Signore, who by now has sung all three tenor parts 
in this opera, and found this one most to his liking. One regretted that 
after the second act these two personalities practically disappeared from 
the stage. Dr Caius was really sung by Mario Carlin, and acted as a 
fussy learned French doctor in black. But the real surprise of the per- 
formance was the Quickly of Vittoria Palombini, who was remembered 
here from an Italian season of 1929. She used to sing Meg Page at the 
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Scala in the 1930s but has recorded the Falstaff-Quickly scene from 
Act 2 with Stabile for Telefunken. Though vocally her voice 
not deep enough for the part (she was always a light mezzo 
she still made this the best Quickly since Casazza (whom she has sue 
ceeded in almost her whole repertory in Italy). This Quickly was tall and 
slim, and essentially English looking. There was something Joan Crossish 
about her (as Lady Billows) and Mistress Quickly here was obviously aml 
elder friend of Alice and Meg, and one of the same class. She was a 
aristocrat to her fingertips, with all the Rabelaisian gusto of the true 
Elizabethan aristocrat. Though Zeffirelli kept Alice in the foreground 
this Quickly dominated every scene in which she appeared, and was b 
far the best rounded performance of the evening. The final scene w 
staged by Zeffirelli with much fantasy, perhaps just a little overdone 
and overcrowded, though one only realized this afterwards. It is a pi 
Edinburgh did not see this highly improved performance, but only whe 
must have been a tentative dress rehearsal! During the third perfor 
ance (Den Haag, July 5) Palombini saved the situation when Fernand 
Cadoni had a serious breakdown and was unable to continue after 
second scene. Palombini quietly stepped into the breach singing BOTH 
Quickly and Meg for the rest of the performance, managing so adroit 
that few in the audience sensed that anything was amiss. For the rest 0 
the performances Meg Page was partly sung (and of course whol 
acted) by Grazia Colarescu (Mrs Monachesi) who had attended 

rehearsals but had never sung the part, while Palombini still managed 
sing most of the lines wherever possible. Leo Rieme 


Gebouw v. K. & W., Den Haag. Sampiero Corso (June 30) 

From soaring heights to the utmost depths within 24 hours! The n 
opera of Henri Tomasi, which received its world premiére in Bordeaw 
in May, managed to come as close to a full catastrophe as any perfo 
ance in stoic Holland has ever done. The first performance in Amster 
dam received such unanimously bad notices, that the house in Den Ha 
was not half filled, and what audience there was hardly applauded 
except at the very end. A horse (which seems to have been a vital poifl 
of issue in Amsterdam, where Tomasi insisted on having one, and whe 
it behaved in the way all horses will on the stage) was omitted here, x 
that Sampiero Corso had to give his speech from a dais, with his wi 
standing mute beside him for the whole length of an interminable and 
incredibly boring ballet. Now the curious fact is that in Bordeaux this 
opera was a success with the public, even though the critics found much) 
to cavil at in it. Why then this utter flop in Holland? For one thing the 
performance here was sub-festival. True, the composer was in charge, 
and Ken Neate sang the title part as in Bordeaux. True, Scipio Colombo 
gave as earnest an interpretation in his small part here as he gives of his 
best roles. True, Uta Graf sang Vannina sweetly, though I would have 
preferred another type of voice here (a thinner and whiter French lyric 
soprano). Even though Voceratrice is written for a dramatic soprano, and 
Mimi Aarden is a contralto, she sang her part with sincerity and devo- 
tion, making her two scenes most moving and memorable—at least to 
me. But there was something about the atmosphere of this performance 
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Fernando Corena as Falstaff with Enrico Campi as Pistol and Gino del 
Signore as Bardolph in a scene from the first act of ‘Falstaff’ 








that signified malaise. The stage was too small for this type of work. 
The sets seemed all wrong. Worst of all the ballet was incredibly bad and 
even ludicrous. The chorus behaved as if they were not interested, 
especially when the ballet was going on (it is reported that these two 
factions of our opera are not on speaking terms). The atmosphere for 
this Corsican opera, which must have been right in Bordeaux, was com- 
pletely lacking here, the night after Falstaff. 

Further performances were cancelled, and the whole affair came 
close to being a scandal. The question is whether this was deserved ; in 
my opinion it was not. I would not claim that this opera is an immortal 
master-work. For one thing it has a most painful libretto, of which the 
first act consists of a long duet . . . and nothing else. The ballet in the 
second act is overlong, especially if it is danced as badly as it was here. 
The climax of the plot (Sampiero’s strangling of his wife) occurs just 
when the curtain comes down, which is bad. The last act is the best, and 
even this is rather top-heavy, with the hero dying at the end of the first 
scene, and the whole final scene (twice as long) a dirge on his death, the 
Corsican ‘Vocero’. Musically, however, I found much to admire in 
Tomasi’s work that was overlooked because of the defects of the libretto. 
The general verdict was that the music harked back to Puccini and even 
Léhar. Here the long neglect of French opera in this country became 
painfully apparent. How can one judge a new French opera, when all 
that has gone before in the last sixty years or so is unknown to one? 
If Sampiero Corso harks back to anything, it is to such post-Debussian 
works as Février’s Monna Vanna or Dukas’ Ariane et Barbebleu. Tomasi 
deliberately set out to compose an opera, not an experiment. He wrote 
music that can be sung with effect, ballets (three!) galore (even though 
Amsterdam couldn't dance them Bordeaux obviously could), music that 
evidently came straight from the heart; all of which made him overlook 
the weakness of the work scenically. He tried to write a Corsican opera 
about a national hero; and perhaps it needs a mediterranean atmosphere 
to make it flourish. When I compare this work, sincere and sympathetic 
despite all its obvious defects, with Milhaud’s bombastic and pretentious 
David, | cannot help preferring it. At least the “Vocero’, which ends it, 
has haunted me for days. It is a moving and emotional end to a work 
that has much nobility in it, that is sincere and unpretentious, the work 
of a fine musician whose capital mistake was not to see the defects of a 
bungling libretto. Leo Riemens 





The English Opera Group will open their London season at the Scala Theatre 
on Septemeber 23 with a performance of The Turn of the Screw with Jennifer 
Vyvyan, Lotte Medak, Arda Mandikian, Peter Pears, David Hemmings and 
Olive Dyer; Benjamin Britten will conduct. On the second night of the season 
there will be a triple bill: Venus and Adonis, Savitri and Facade; the two 
operas will be sung by the same casts as at Aldeburgh and conducted by 
Charles Mackerras. On October 2 there will be the first performance of 
Lennox Berkeley’s new opera in three scenes, Ruth, with libretto by Eric 
Crozier; the producer will be Peter Potter and the designer, Ceri Richards. 
The cast includes Una Hale, April Cantelo, Anna Pollak, Peter Pears and 
Thomas Hemsley. Charles Mackerras will conduct. Ruth will be given 
with Venus and Adonis. This is the tenth anniversary of the English Opera 
Group. 
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Another Great Illusion ? 
by Richard L. Thomas 


Plato may not have known very much about opera but he did 
suggest to us that the ideal of progress is by questioning and disagree- 
ment. There has been a lot of questioning and a lot of disagreement 
about opera in recent weeks. Let us hope it will lead to progress, and 
that OPERA, which in the past has seemed to have gone out of its way to 
be kind to the Royal Opera House at Covent Garden, will not be averse 
to an alien breeze floating across its pages—alien only because it is not 
inspired by ulterior motives and is as axeless as any other breeze; it 
certainly is less stormy than Sir Thomas Beecham, and positively caress- 
ing in its intentions. 

On the general issue of the high cost of opera may I inquire which 
it is we value most, the Royal Opera House or Covent Garden? The 
question is not paradoxical. The Royal Opera House we could have 
anywhere but we stick doggedly to Covent Garden. In the ten years it 
has been open since the end of the war maintenance of the fabric and 
various constructional alterations have absorbed more than a quarter of 
a million pounds. It may be reasonable enough for a building 98 years 
old but it is a high premium for an illusory tradition. Rent, rates, fabric 
and incidentals absorb the equivalent of a £2,000,000 capital investment. 

We pay it—we the taxpayers—for what? The tradition of the ghosts 
which haunt the stage? The memories of those rare electric occasions— 
as though they came from the walls? The nostalgic urge that here in 
almost forgotten days we had the social occasions of a Europe which 
has vanished? Are we really in search of living opera or just visitors 
to the grave of the very dear departed? 

What is the virtue of comfortless seating in the gods? The squeaks 
of the balcony, the obscurantist approach from the sides of this evil 
design—not for opera but to meet the limitations of Victorian engineers. 
What is the virtue of those narrow back-stage channels of communica- 
tion where never a soprano or a tenor worthy of the inflated breed shall 
pass? Why the vanished thousands of pounds and the ceaseless anxieties 
of shifting scenery from stage to store? 

Let us keep our Royal Opera House but let us forget Covent 
Garden. The annual subsidy of £250,000 (recently modestly increased) 
would provide reasonable interest on a capital investment of more than 
£7,000,000. We could build a modern opera house for that, complete 
with store rooms. More than that we could be so thoroughly mercenary 
as to make our building partially commercial. We could build our opera 
house within a shell of shops and offices without ruining a dignified 
fagade. We could even allow space in the basement area for a cinema, a 
concert hall (helpful for rehearsals) and a restaurant—with entrances 
designed not to conflict with that of the opera house. The need is for a 
conveniently situated island site. 

The rents of our offices. shops, cinemas and other things of commer- 
cial value should be sufficient to meet the requirements of the opera 
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house—fabric and subsidy—without further recourse to the Treasury. It 
might indeed be possible to set aside something for the redemption of 
the original capital. Modern engineering could give us acoustically and 
aesthetically a beautiful building—indeed tradition dies so hard that per- 
haps we should add that it need not be ‘modern’ except in construction. 
We could certainly have many more and comfortable seats without 
destroying the comparative intimacy of the auditorium. 

Perhaps, too, we could be sensible enough to have deep under- 
ground car parks (another source of revenue) and a haven for those who 
have any desire to survive an atom bomb attack! And obviously we 
should have a helicopter landing ground on the roof to facilitate the 
movements of our international artists who forget that although the 
speed of communications has increased the capacity of the human voice 
has not, and that physically tired people are not in best voice—which 
accounts for much inferior singing from people who can do better. 

With a modern building, adequate space and a good revenue-earning 
site we would be well on the way to removing Treasury influence and the 
scourge of uncertainty. 

It is not too much to hope that eventually such a lead would result 
in the establishment of provincial opera houses on more modest lines— 
houses from which a growing Royal Opera House could draw its raw 
material. 

Artistic and business direction of the new enterprise should be 
sharply divided—and artistic and musical direction should be sub-divided. 
All art, if it is to succeed, needs a benevolent dictatorship. It rarely 
survives the sociological urges of committees or the ruthlessness of 
boards. A musical director, assisted by two or three competent musicians 
of widely diverse tastes should have the task of deciding the repertory 
and arranging the musical and artistic control of each production leaving 
each sub-director free to engage the singers and producer of his choice. 

The business administrator, in conjunction with the musical director. 
would decide the apportionment of money for each production. In the 
event of a dispute there should be some system of internal arbitration. 

Such a system would avoid much of the criticism we hear today— 
some true and some false. It would avoid business domination at the 
expense of artistic integrity—with two or three asistant musical directors 
empowered to engage singers (within their budget) we would obviate 
suggestions of favouritism and unfair patronage and the inference that 
good singers are denied engagements because some hidden power does 
not like the colour of their eyes or their taste in dress. Most of all it 
would avoid the penalties of honest but misguided opinions. There would 
be created within the Royal Opera House a measure of healthy competi- 
tion which would do much to end the traditional jealousies of the 
musical world. 

The associate directors would not involve additional appointments 
to the music staff. They would be conductors invested with additional 
authority. Productions would be allocated to them according to their 
special tastes and abilities and they would be responsible not merely for 
conducting but for over-all direction including the engagement of 
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singers, producer and designer. Obviously they would be subject to the 
authority of the musical director but broadly they should be given the 
maximum opportunity to develop their own talent and the talents of 
others whom they regard as suitable, rather in the way in which B.B.C. 
producers are encouraged to find talent and exploit known talent in 
different directions ; and newspaper editors—whilst maintaining ultimate 
authority—leave specific departments of the paper, features, news, sport 
and the like to executives empowered to engage their own contributors. 
and use staff under contract, to secure the best result in their cwn 
department. 

Apart from encouraging initiative and a more competitive attitude 
within the opera house it would allow singers greater opportunity. Singers 
would not be human if they could not do better under a conductor who 
has faith in them and is giving them an opportunity, than when perform- 
ing before an audition panel and possibly being condemned, if success- 
ful, to performing under a conductor with whom they have nothing in 
common and even in an opera with which they are out of sympathy. It 
would also prevent conductors (or associate directors) being assigned to 
conduct works of which they do not approve. 

One of the tragedies of British opera is that for all practical pur- 
poses three people—those in final authority at Covent Garden, Sadler's 
Wells and for Carl Rosa—control the destinies of all who wish to be 
engaged in opera in this country. It is no challenge to their integrity, or 
the impartiality with which they have tried to do their job, to suggest 
that it is not good enough. The great imaginative field of operatic pro- 
duction is thus limited to three or four people in a generation. Con- 
ductors and composers rise and fall on influence as well as competence. 
We need much greater diversity of control—not the greater concentra- 
tion so often advocated by opera, and some bolder experiment. There 
will be some ghastly mistakes but there will be some glorious compen- 
sations. 

Shortage of money is not the main trouble with British opera—it 
is the concentration of control. It is not even the necessity of drawing on 
public funds—as the Glyndebourne experiment has shown. There are 
many friends of the Royal Opera House who would contribute even in 
these difficult times to a more democratic approach to opera whilst 
allowing the benevolent dictatorship at production level. Indeed it would 
be a pity if any effort to capitalize a new Royal Opera House ignored 
the possibilities of personal and commercial contributions to the capital. 

On minor matters of administration, comparatively speaking, both 
the Royal Opera House and Sadler's Wells have lacked vision. Where is 
the effort to create the audiences of tomorrow? Why no matinées for 
children (except the eternal Hansel and Gretel at Christmas?) and indeed 
why no opera matinées? Surely the organization which claims to be 
building a truly national British opera should do something to allow 
those denied transport by British Railways the opportunity of a visit? 
There are many places within 40 miles of London with no trains after 
9.30 p.m. until the very early morning. 

There are countless private schools, even if our public education 
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authorities could not be persuaded to take an interest, which would 
support modestly priced matinées even if they were no more than what 
some opera houses call public dress rehearsals. Considered in that light 
the additional cost should be covered by admissions and a new stream 
of opera patrons be born—and it would offer new opportunities for 
music students. 

Tradition does not mean that the living are dead but that the dead 
are alive. At the moment it seems that the dead are like leeches on the 
living demanding the uneconomic maintenance of an ancient building 
merely because it has a traditional association with opera. We are spend- 
ing on fabric what we should be spending on music. It needs courage to 
break with a convention in order to assure a greater tradition. 

We need less social consciousness about opera—and less of its arty 
inversion. Fewer tiaras and titles and fewer polo-necked jerseys and jeans 
would help to open the doors to that great sensible army of people who 
enjoy opera—or would enjoy it—but for the eccentricities associated with 
it. | have no objection to first class in the Grand Tier (and would celight 
in compulsory evening dress for that part of the house}—and compulsory 
polo necks, if really essential, in the stalls circle; but let us have places 
where the great ordinary public may go without ceremony not to see 
other people's dresses, or nudge the great—or to register their non-U 
protest—but to hear and appreciate a work of art competently 
performed. 

We need a surge of talent, an infusion of new blood on the stage 
and off it. With 20,000 operas to choose from and possibly 500 
thoroughly worthy of production—not to contemplate those unwritten 
and uncomposed—we have not really started on our journey. Perhaps 
it is that we have not questioned and disagreed enough. 





Janacek in Prague and Berlin 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


The staging and production of opera in Prague is old-fashioned, im 
both the good and the bad sense of the term. The scenery is almost 
always realistic: trees look like trees, houses are solid and practicable, 
daylight exteriors are brightly lit. There is much to be said for this 
approach to a repertory which—like all repertories—consists mainly of 
nineteenth century works; their composers and librettists undoubtedly 
envisaged that kind of scenery; and when we abandon it, though we 
may produce pleasing visual pictures, we are liable to create minor 
difficulties for ourselves and to falsify the impression made by the work 
as a whole. The happiest results arise when designer and director com- 
bine modern visual sense with an acute feeling for the musical and 
dramatic style of the period; but the number of people who not only 
possess these qualities in combination, but can apply them to operas of 
every species and every nationality, is inevitably limited. 

One of the pleasures of Czech ‘realism’ is that minor characters. 
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especially in comedy, are not clowned or fantasticated, but played as real 
human beings; paradoxically, the effect is funnier as well as more 
natural. But the characteristic lack of visual taste can be rather trying. 
During the splendid performance of The Bartered Bride there hung in 
the bright blue sky of the first and last acts a mysterious strip of bright 
blue pleated curtain—concealing something, no doubt, but a monstrous 
optical offence none the less. In The Two Widows the chorus, which 
seemed excessively large for the work, was disposed in straight rows of 
S.A.T.B., as though about to take part in a Competition Festival. And 
in The Secret the spectral figures which appear in the castle ruins were 
disconcertingly solid; without reference to the plot you would never 
guess that they were apparitions. 

By a curious coincidence I was able to make a direct comparison 
between performances in Prague and in Berlin of two Janacek operas, 
Jenufa and The Cunning Little Vixen. In both cases the comparison was 
unfavourable to Prague; but it is only fair to point out that neither was 
a recent production in Prague, whereas the Berlin productions were out- 
standing specimens of the most recent work of the two theatres con- 
cerned. Moreover, The Cunning Little Vixen is unquestionably a pro- 
ducer’s opera ; the stage problems which it poses are such as must defeat 
all but the most exceptionally bold and imaginative of régisseurs. 

Only Janacek could have made an opera out of this satiric idyll of 
the forest, with more animals than human beings in the cast. The nearest 
parallel, | suppose, is Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges; but the fable 
which Colette wrote for Ravel is less difficult to stage (though certainly 
difficult enough) because its mood is in the main fanciful and picturesque, 
whereas Janacek (basing his libretto on the tales of Rudolf Tesnohlidek) 
has thrown himself with his usual passionate sincerity and sympathy 
into the real lives of animals and peasants alike. The final impression 
made by the little work—it is the shortest of Janacek’s full-length operas 
—is of an almost pantheistic absorp- 
tion in the eternal self-renewal of 
nature surprisingly combined with 
a sharply humorous eye for human 
and animal peculiarities. The 
principal human character is the 
Forester (baritone); in the first 
scene he catches alive, and brings 
home, a young vixen (soprano), 
who is the principal animal char- 
acter. This brilliant, spirited crea- 
ture cannot bear her servitude and 
preaches red revolution to the 
Forester’s lazy old dog and _ in- 
tcnsely conventional hens. (The epi- 
sode of the hens, extremely amusing 
if well done, is the most satirical 
in the opera; it seems to have re- 
leased all Janacek’s scorn for feeble 

















conformity and orthodoxy). The little vixen escapes, and the remainder 
of the opera shows her establishing herself in a comfortable forest home 
(having first cunningly evicted its former owner, a badger), finding a 
mate, becoming the mother of a large family, and eventually meeting her 
end from a poacher’s gun. In parallel, the human community is shown 
as tormented by the sexual attractions of a gypsy girl called Terynka 
(the little vixen’s human equivalent), finding compensation in the hum- 
drum round of cards and drink, grumbling, gossiping, growing old. As in 
all Janacek’s later operas, the drawback of the music is its shortwinded- 
ness, its refusal to build the many arresting and beautiful ideas into 
extended structures: the composer seems almost to have felt that large- 
scale musical architecture involved a kind of treason to the pure and 
naked truth which was his aim. But the brief episodes of The Cunning 
Little Vixen are inked in effect by the warm poetic feeling for nature 
which underlies the whole score, and the opera is crowned by the com- 
parativeiy elaborate .inal monologue of the Forester as he lies at his ease 
in the shade, reflecting on all that has happened and on the unchanging, 
eternal life that hums and quivers all around him in the forest depths. 
The great problem in staging this unique opera is to avoid a Disney- 
like archness in the treatment of the animals. Prague fell straight into the 
trap, while the Berlin Komische Oper avoided it with wonderful tact and 
skill. The huge difference in approach was evident at once. The opera 
opens with a long purely orchestral passage which is in effect a kind of 
animals’ ballet—a picture of the teeming life of the forest in the heat of 
a summer afternoon. In Prague everything—costumes, steps ‘on the 
points, movements and formations—belonged to the stale world of 
conventional ballet, only slightly modified for the occasion. In Berlin 
the spectacle was truly marvellous—it was as though we were looking 
through the plate-glass of an aquarium. The production was the latest 
offering of Walter Felsenstein, who had re-translated the text on the 
basis of Max Brod’s version and had plainly spent months of hard work 
and arduous rehearsal in the effort to solve its innumerable problems. 
With the help of highly imaginative stage designs and costumes by 
Rudolf Heinrich, with such lighting as one sees only in the German 
theatre at its best, and with the assistance of regiments of the tiniest 
children I have ever seen on the stage, he presented an amazing and 
poetically satisfying impression of this opening tableau—and was no less 
successful with the later episodes of the fox-family, and with the humans 
who brawled and wrangled across the card-table in so life-like a manner 
(No one at the Komische Oper is aliowed to look at the conductor, yet 
I have never heard more exact synchronization of an unprepared vocal 
and orchestral sforzando than in this performance.) Felsenstein had en- 
listed the help of two leading Czech musicians: an admirable conductor, 
Vaclav Neumann, and a baritone, Rudolf Asmus, who made a splendid 
Forester, acting the part to the life and singing with a warmth and power 
which suggested that he might one day become a notable Hans Sachs. 
Not only dramatically and visually, but vocally and orchestrally, this 
Berlin revival had at almost every point the advantage over the Prague 
performance; yet so strange and unpredictable is the art of opera that 
the very brilliance of the Berlin production brought about an unexpected 
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Willy Saeger 
A scene from Werner Kelch’s production of ‘Jenufa’ at the Stdadtische 
Oper, Berlin 


result. Nothing was done on the stage that was not perfectly in keeping 
with the spirit of the work; there was no exaggeration, no unnecessary 
business ; but so riveting was the stage-spectacle at every instant that it 
had the result of making the music seem more fragmentary, more like 
incidental music, than it really is. Our eyes were kept so busy that we 
almost forgot to listen. 

No such trouble is likely to arise with Jenufa, the first-fruits of 
Janacek’s maturity as a composer, in which he gave full vent to human 
emotion and indulged freely in quite elaborate musical structures, includ- 
ing a static ensemble in the first act which, as he himself said, he would 
not have written in later life (it is one of the most moving episodes of 
the opera). The production which could stop us listening to Jenufa would 
have to be a very bad and fussy one. The Prague production was not at 
all fussy, but it was bad because it lacked conviction ; evidently it had 
been ‘running’ for so long that no one bothered to observe whether this 
or that episode still made the effect that it was intended to make. The 
trouble was rather strikingly exemplified by the stage management at the 
end of Act 1. Here Laca, in a sudden access of jealous rage, slashes 
with his knife the cheek of Jenufa, whom he loves. As may be imagined, 
it is a crucial moment in the plot; but it was so carelessly staged at 
Prague that, although I was seated well forward in the stalls, I never 
Saw it happen at all. | was wondering whether some sudden failure of 
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my attention or my eyesight could be to blame, when a row of young 
Germans appealed to me for help. They were a sort of “Kraft durch 
Freude’ party who had come to Prague from Dresden en bloc for a few 
days; and, like good Germans, they had naturally gone to the opera. 
They had never heard of Jenufa, they had no idea what it was about, 
and they wanted enlightenment. Recapitulating the main events of the 
first act for their benefit, I discovered that not one member of the party 
(though there were eight or nine of them) had seen Jenufa’s cheek 
slashed! 

The Jenufa at Prague was Stepanka Jelinkova, whose appearance 
in the part of a youthful heroine was almost as difficult to accept as that 
of Tetrazzini or Lina Pagliughi; this would have mattered less if she 
had been in better voice, but she is alas another of those good artists 
whose present performances are sadly inferior to their gramophone 
records of ten years ago. The Kostelnicka was Marie Podvalova, who 
gave the all-out performance one would expect, but sang very few clear 
and steady notes. Zidek was a good swaggering Steva, Striska a lustreless 
Laca. The minor parts and the orchestral playing, under Jaroslav 
Vogel, were good; but one cannot pretend that the performance as a 
whole, which was not included in the framework of the ‘Prague Spring’. 
was anything but a strictly routine affair. 

I had heard a good deal of Werner Kelch’s production of Jenufa 
at the Berlin Stadtische Oper, but had never managed to see it: it 
had been out of the repertory ever since Margarete Klose (a famous 
Kostelnicka) migrated to the Deutsche Staatsoper. Recently, however, the 
opera has been revived, thanks to the arrival of a striking young Ameri- 
can mezzo-soprano. This is Irene Dalis; she had been with the company 
a year or two, singing minor roles, when she suddenly leapt into promin- 
ence with a performance of the Princess Eboli in Don Carlos. Now she 
has only to be announced to fill the house, in Jenufa or anything else; 
Rudolf Bing has engaged her for four weeks at the Metropolitan next 
winter, when she is to sing Eboli, Amneris, Azucena and Waltraute. Her 
success is well deserved. She has a large, clear, steady voice, not very 
voluptuous in timbre, perhaps, but then the Kostelnicka is a part which 
calls for a harsh rather than a seductive vocal colour. Her stage person- 
ality is magnetic, and there was a touch of New England puritanism in 
her severe bearing and appearance which was by no means inappropriate 
to the role. In the tender scenes with Jenufa in Act 2 she could with 
advantage employ a more supple legato; but she was immensely effec- 
tive in her ‘baby-snatching’ monologue and in the great scene of her 
confession in the last act, and there is no doubt that she is an acquisition, 
not only to the company of the Stadtische Oper, but to the world supply 
of leading dramatic mezzo-sopranos. 

Striking as was this Kostelnicka, the greatest single performance of 
the evening was the Jenufa of Elfride Trétschel. I confess that this sur- 
prised me. I had never previously thought very highly of this soprano, 
and even here it could not be denied that there was a want of power and 
freedom in her upper notes. Nevertheless, her Jenufa was one of the 
most complete and moving impersonations I have seen. From. that 
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Ilse Buhs 
Irene Dalis as Kostelnicka, Horst Wilhelm as Steva in the Berlin ‘Jenufa’ 


memorable opening phrase, ‘Ach, es ist schon Abend, und Stewa nicht 
heimgekehrt!", to the ecstatic high B flat with which she finally gives 
herself, body and soul, to Laca, she was completely inside the character 
—she was the character. She filled out the picture with innumerable 
small touches which were invariably unobtrusive and right ; her enuncia- 
tion of the German text was absolutely clear and so wedded to the vocal 
line that again and again one could have sworn that words and music 
had been made for one another ; in the cantilena of the second act, and 
especially in the long solo scene ending with a prayer to the Virgin, she 
sang with an ideal purity of tone and phrasing. 

Horst Wilhelm was a handsome and pleasant-voiced Steva, exactly 
right for the part, and Ludwig Suthaus sang finely as Laca, though he 
made the character somewhat too disagreeable, I thought, in the first 
act, and he certainly (though this he could not help) looked too old. 
Apparently in recognition of this, the programme wrongly placed him in 
a different generation from Steva, whereas they are actually step- 
brothers. Richard Kraus, whom I have heard conduct weak perform- 
ances of Wagner and Strauss, seemed inspired by the occasion: he drew 
splendid playing from the orchestra, and missed nothing of the score’s 
drama or colour. 

As for Werner Kelch’s production, it was masterly: skilfully creating 
the successive moods, clarifying the course of events, working easily 
towards the emotional climax of each scene. It was also unorthodox. 
Jenufa is normally played in peasant costume, so that to the eye it looks 
very much like other Czech operas—indeed rather more so, for in this 
region, it seems, the girls wear top boots. Now, unless the spectator is 
very keen on girls in top boots, there is something distinctly unnerving 
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Two scenes from a typical Czech production of ‘Jenufa’ at Brno 








in the spectacle of not only the numerous female principals, but dozens 
of chorus ladies too, all wearing enormous black top boots. It may not 
make us laugh, but it doesn’t conduce to the ready acceptance of tragedy. 
Herr Kelch has cut clean away from the fancy-dress presentation. I had 
a long talk with him on the subject, and he claims that at the time of 
the action—that is, about the late eighties—Czech peasants no longer 
wore national costume all the time, but only on Sundays and feast days; 
on ordinary working days they would wear ordinary working clothes. 
How then, I asked, had it come about that at the original Brno produc- 
tion of the opera in 1904, in the presence of the composer and of 
Gabriella Preissova (the author of the novel and play on which the 
opera is based), at the Prague production of 1916, and indeed ever since, 
national costume has been used for this opera? To this objection Herr 
Kelch replied that at that period working clothes and bare feet (his 
Jenufa is bare-footed in Act 1) were unthinkable in opera and in serious 
drama: the singers would not have tolerated it, nor would the public. 
Historically, I feel dubious about this; but I am certain that Herr Kelch 
has made, aesthetically, the right decision—though he has perhaps gone 
2 little far in one or two details. He insists that the village in which the 
Burya family had their prosperous mill was in touch with civilization 
(pointin: out that Jenufa is said to have gone ‘to Vienna’). and he estab- 
lishes this idea by showing a single telegraph-wire in Act 1, and by 
bringing Steva on (in the scene of the returning recruits) wheeling a 
bicycle crazily in one hand. All this I could have done without, for the 
textual insistence on the extreme superstition of the village community 
seems to me one of several details which point towards its isolation and 
remoteness, whereas in Berlin Act | seemed to play almost at the end 
of a tram-line. But in general there was great gain, for so intensely real 
and serious a drama, in the avoidance of a fancy-dress atmosphere ; and 
it was pure joy to be rid of those top-booted women. I wonder what 
line, in all this, the Covent Garden designer and producer will take? 
Whatever their inclinations, it would be well worth their while to go over 
to Berlin and have a look at Werner Kelch’s brilliantly effective solution. 





News 


Great Britain 

Welsh National Opera. The Cardiff season will open on October | and 
will last for two weeks. The operas to be heard are: 1 Lombardi, Nabucco, 
Il Trovatore, Tosca, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci. 

Kentish Opera Group. This group presented performances of Cosi fan 
tutte and Les Contes d'Hoffmann between July 10 and 14 at the Civic Hall, 
Orpington. Audrey Langford was the conductor and Ande Anderson the 
producer. 

Philopera Circle will give four stage performances of Glinka’s Russlan 
and Ludmilla at the St Pancras Town Hall at the end of May, 1957. Singers 
are invited to obtain details of the auditions that are to be held both for solo 
parts and chorus from the Musical Director: F. Manton, 13 The Avenue, 
Orpington, Kent. 
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America 

New York. With attention at the City Center turned to revivals of 
musical comedies, including Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate gloss on The Taming 
of the Shrew and Richard Rodgers’ and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd’s Carmen 
Jones pseudo-Negro colloquialization of Bizet,.and with the Metropolitan 
company away on a long tour that did not close until June 2, in Toronto, 
such operatic activity as has been in New York during late spring and early 
summer has been provided by varyingly modest workshop, college, and con- 
servatory performances and by a more-than-usually protracted union vs. 
management dispute that now looks as if it might prejudice the coming 
Metropolitan season. 

An exception to the workshop-conservatory-college pattern was the first 
hearing in New York of Clarence Cameron White’s Ouanga, a full-scale opera 
of Haitian background, which was done in concert form in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on May 27 by the National Negro Opera Company, conducted 
by Henri Elkan. Another was an // Trovatore conducted by Leon Barzin at 
the Walton Community Center in the Bronx, a union-sponsored pilot produc- 
tion that it was hoped would lead to others in this rather non-operatic 
borough of the city. 

Of the graduation-time presentations, one of the more elaborate was the 
premiére of Robert Ward’s Pantaloon, a three-act work with a libretto by 
Bernard Stambler that is based on, but at about midpoint departs from, 
Leonid Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped. Given first on May 17 by the 
Columbia Theatre Associates and Columbia University Opera Workshop at 
the concert hall of the Juillard School of Music, the production was staged by 
Felix Brentano and conducted by Rudolph Thomas. The cast—which, as in 
many nominally “student” performances in New York, included a number of 
professionals—listed Paul Ukena, Norman Myrvick, James Norbert, Charles 
C. Welch, Regina Sarfaty, Ewan Harbrecht, and Stephen Harbachick. The 
scenic director was Frederick Kiesler. Reports from credible sources were 
mixed; some were confused by the plot, but most reacted favorably enough 
to the score. 

The Third Street Music School gave a triple bill, ably staged by Lloyd 
Harris and conducted by Allan Davis, of Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil Take 
Her (which did not come off too impressively); Anthony Collins’ delightful 
Catherine Parr; and Allan Davis’ The Ordeal of Osbert, a somewhat dis- 
jointed, musically trifling treatment of one of P. G. Wodehouse’s Mulliner 
stories. By far the best singing was that of the fine young baritone Eugene 
Green and of Judith Mallin, in the Collins opera. 

The Mannes College of Music offered a double bill consisting of Charles 
Haubiel’s tedious Sunday Costs Three Pesos, a sweet-watery score to a story 
about (presumably) Mexican village life by Josephine Niggli, and Puccini's 
Gianni Schicchi. Patricia Neway staged the Haubiel work, not well, even 
considering the content. The Puccini, sung in the understandable but some- 
times anti-vocal English version prepared by the NBC-TV staff, was staged 
very competently indeed, if a bit excessively at times, by Ralph Herbert. 
Apart from some tortoise-like tempi, Carl Bamberger conducted acceptably, 
and Edward Erickson (Rinuccio), Jules Bruyere (Schicchi), and Anne Polen 
(Lauretta), among others, showed good voices and developable stage-sense. 

The Hunter College Opera Association concentrated on one work— 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, which has not been heard in New York for many years 
(the notes suggested 1911 as the latest date, but that may be pushing it back 
too far), and not in this country much, if at all, since someone in Cincinatti 
twenty-odd years ago made a mistake in loading the gun for the last scene 
and so contrived the shotgunning and subsequent death of Thomas Conkey. 
who had had something of a corner on the title role. In fact, it is moot 
whether or not the work can be said to have been really heard at Hunter; 
although the music is delightfully fleet and graceful of line it is also quite 
exceptionally unyielding in its demands for singers who can really sing, in the 
old-fashioned sense of being able to take technical elaborations in stride and 
without wincing—something that few of the cast or, by all accounts, the 
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alternate cast, could even approximate, although many were of professional 
standing. Byron Steele was a modestly attractive Lorenzo; Lucille Sullam 
sang with crispness and style as Zerlina; and Janet Southwick had her 
moments as Lady Allcash. There ponderable merits ended, for Kenneth Lane 
made a gory hash of Fra Diavolo’s music, and the others were of little use, 
while the orchestra played spottily for William Tarrasch. Rose Landver’s 
staging kept the action clear, but everyone tended to overdo, apparently by 
direction. John Gutman’s English translation of the Scribe libretto was for 
the most part fresh and singable (with Zerlina’s bedtime aria of special 
charm) only now and again lapsing into incongruous Americanism or straining 
over-hard for laughs. Even on the excellent Hunter stage Rosalind Gordon’s 
settings looked too workshoppy for good effect. James Hinton, Jr 


Chicago. Further information about the coming Chicago season is now 
available (see last month’s OPERA, page 487). There will be, in addition to the 
works already announced, productions of // Barbiere di Siviglia (Giulietta 
Simionato, Leopold Simoneau, Tito Gobbi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Carlo 
Badioli), // Trovatore (Anita Cerquetti, Claramae Turner, Jussi Bjérling, 
Ettore Bastianini), La Traviata (Eleanor Steber, Simoneau, Bastianini), Andrea 
Chénier (Steber, Mario del Monaco, Gobbi), Salome (Inge Borkh, Ramon 
Vinay, Alexander Welitsch) and Tesca (Renata Tebaldi, Bjérling, Gobbi). 
The promised production of La Juive with Richard Tucker as Eleazar has 
had to be postponed, it is hoped to include it in the 1957 repertory. 


Cincinnati. The summer open-air opera season opened on June 30 with 
a performance of La Traviata conducted by Fausto Cleva with Licia 
Albanese, Brian Sullivan and Frank Valentino in the leading roles; this was 
followed by Martha (Dorothy Warenskjold, John Alexander, John Brownlee; 
conductor Nicola Rescigno); Rigoletto (Nadine Conner, Ruggero Schileo, 
Valentino; Rescigno); Madama Butterfly (Albanese, Barry Morell, Brownlee; 
Cleva); Turandot (Frances Yeend, Schileo; Carlo Moresco); La Bohéme 
(Conner, Gloria Lind, Morell, Cesare Bardelli; Cleva); Carmen (Risé Stevens, 
Helen George, Charles Kullman, Bardelli; Cleva); Figaro (Jarmila Novotna, 
Eva Likova, Italo Tajo, Baccaloni; Thor Johnson); Aida (Herva Nelli, Nell 
Rankin, Rudolph Petrak, Bardelli; Moresco); Don Pasquale (George, Gabor 
Carelli, Valentino, Baccaloni; Moresco); Faust (Likova, Eugene Conley, 
Bardelli, Tajo; Rescigno). 


Opera Workshop of Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
recently gave performances of Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street. This 
was the fifth annual production; previous works given have been Le Jongleur 
de Notre-Dame, Die Fledermaus, Lucia di Lammermoor, and La Bohéme. 
All works have been given in English. 


. 

Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Teatro Colon continued with perform- 
ances of Les Caprices de Marianne (Saguet), Faust and La Traviata. The 
Saguet work was a complete fiasco with both public and critics, who com- 
plained on the waste of money in mounting the piece. For the first time for 
many years the audience demonstrated against an opera in a very vocal 
manner. Clara Oyuela sang the title role; the rest of the cast included Zaira 
Negroni, Francesco Albanese, Angelo Mattiello, and Mario Petri. Alberto 
Erede conducted, and Felipe Romito was the producer. Boris Christoff was 
not quite so successful as Mephistopheles in the Faust production as he had 
been as Boris. Irma Gonzalez was a good Marguerite (replaced later by 
Nilda Hofman), Gianni Poggi a vocally impressive Faust, and Mario Sereni 
the Valentin. Juan E. Martini conducted. Although the Colon has this season 
Poggi, Albanese and Ferraro as leading tenors, it brought yet another singer 
from Italy for Alfredo in La Traviata—Giacinto Prandelli. He was out of 
voice and sounded tired and strained throughout the evening. Antonietta 
Stella was a good but over-dramatic Violetta, and Mario Sereni an adequate 
Germont. Ferrucio Calusio was the conductor. J. B. Cebreiro 
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Austria 


Vienna. The first season at the new Staatsoper came to an end on June 
30 with a performance of Fidelio conducted by Rudolf Moralt and sung by 
Leonie Rysanek, Emmy Loose, Max Lorenz, Karl Kamann, Deszé Ernster, 
August Jaresch and Hans Braun. Three Verdi works were heard during the 
closing week: Don Carlos (Hilde Konetzni, Grace Hoffman, Hans Hopf, 
Braun, Ernster, Frederick Guthrie; conductor Klobucar), Aida (Christel 
Goltz, Jean Madeira, Hopf, Kamann Ernster, Endré Koreh; conductor Loib- 
ner) and Un Ballo in Maschera (Martinis, Madeira, Karl Friedrich, Alfred 
Poell; conductor Klobucar). 

The season at the Volksoper continued until mid-July with fifteen con- 
secutive performances of Kiss Me Kate. 

The Vienna Festival this June was not just the usuai pepped-up version 
of the usual operatic repertoire. Natura!ly the majority of the performances 
were from the regular repertory but in addition to the world premiére of 
Der Sturm there were revivals in the Redoutensaal of Figaro and Cosi fan 
tutte, this last not having been given in Vienna for at least three seasons. 

The production of Figaro was unchanged from last year, and the whole 
seemed as misunderstood as ever. The cast is virtually the same and unfor- 
tunately most of the faults noticed then are still prevalent; none of the 
improvements one had hoped for in individual performances were apparent. 
But a word must be said for Karl Béhm’s conducting which was less 
capricious than in the past. Almost all the hideous uncalled-for ritardandi, 
particularly at the end of arias, were eliminated greatly to the work's advan- 
tage. However much one disapproves of Paul Schéffler’s avuncular interpreta- 
tion of Almaviva one could not help admiring a fine performance of his aria 
which ended magnificently in tempo and as a result scored a greater effect, 
and incidentally more applause for Mr Schéffler. Only Dove sono remains 
to be treated equally firmly. The orchestra played wonderfully during the 
Act 4 Finale. In itself this was quite first class and a standard they should 
set themselves to maintain. Lisa della Casa who took over the part of the 
Countess in later performances at last fulfilled the promise she has always 
had in this role without ever before really attaining it. Her intonation was 
true and her small individual changes of production were a great improvement 
on the performance of her predecessor. She is now undoubtedly the best 
Countess in Vienna. 

Whatever the reason for its delay, the belated revival of Cosi was most 
welcome. As a routine performance it would have passed muster anywhere, 
and had the tremendous advantage of being sung in Italian. But with such a 
good cast; Seefried, Ludwig, Dermota, Kunz, Loose and Schéffler, much 
could be altered and tightened. At present as a whole it cannot hold a candle 
to recent Glyndebourne performances, and will probably not do so until some 
shocking cuts in the middle of numbers are restored, until the singers learn 
their parts and the orchestra are as familiar with the score as with Zauber- 
fléte, and until Miss Seefried resigns her prerogative of this singularly unsuit- 
able role and hands it over to an artist who can give some sort of firm 
meaning to the heroic sentiments Fiordiligi expresses. Ludwig is a really 
promising Dorabella and Kunz a superb Guglielmo. Dermota was at his 
lyrical best as Ferrando and succeeded in being very amusing with his wooden 
comedy, which was in marked contrast to Kunz’s lightning skylarking. Don 
Alfonso as realized by Schéffler seemed to have acquired his Doctorate of 
Philosophy from Heidelberg rather than Naples, but he was played with the 
geniality demanded of the role. Emmy Loose was excellent as Despina; when 
one sees her in such performances one realizes what a fine artist she is. 

The production took place on the Redoutensaal permanent set, and 
suffered the least of all of the operas so far presented there, but this beautiful 
hall is not really a satisfactory opera-theatre. Much money was spent last 
year in gutting the structure and rebuilding it with the latest materials, but 
the overall acoustic improvement is hardly noticeable. One feels that the 
money could have been put to greater advantage as a contribution to the 
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necessary rebuilding of the Theater an der Wien, which is threatened with 
demolition. In every way it is a more satisfactory house than the Redouten- 
saal and it would be a shame if the present-day mania for Festival-itis and 
‘unusual’ (and often quite unsuitable) theatrical settings caused the destruction 
of a true theatre, admirable acoustically, which has served the cause of opera 
and operetta for so many years. 

Of greatest importance to this year’s Festival was the visit of a company 
from La Scala who were invited to give guest performances of Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Il Matrimonio Segreto. Furthermore, Italian soloists were 
engaged to play the principe' roles in the stock Volksoper productions of 
Carmen, Traviata and Rigoletto. The state of Italian opera in Vienna has been 
extraordinarily poor during the last two seasons, both from the musical and 
production point of view. But German Italian opera is so alien to the works 
themselves that the operas have taken on a new Teutonic twist. Even granting 
that the works have to be given in German the phonetics of the language 
break up the musical line. It is interesting to observe that the most successful 
individual performances in Italian opera are by artists who know the parts in 
Italian and therefore have a far closer idea of how they should sound. 

Vienna is not naturally self-critical and it was a brave gesture to bring in 
guests who were to show up lamentable shortcomings in home performances. 
Naturally Karajan’s Lucia with Callas, Di Stefano and Panerai was a 
“festival” production and it would be unfair to compare anything from 
Vienna since there is nothing comparable to it given here—no pre-Verdi 
Italian opera is in the Viennese repertory. In fact it scored a great success, 
though if this is the finest operatic performance one can see today, it was not 
altogether satisfactory. Callas on this occasion displayed a shrill and 
wobbling top register, which detracted from her performance as a whole 
when one considers the beauty of her glorious singing when she is in the 
middle of her voice. She played the part with immense grace, and acted 
movingly, even though one felt that this was only moving acting rather than 
something the artist was giving from herself. The reason for according Callas 
such critical attention is that apparently no other artist has ever been paid 
such a high fee in Vienna before, and so the public has a right to expect the 
best. Maybe this is the best nowadays! Di Stefano’s fine voice sounded well 
in the new house, though one regrets in his case that some Italian coach has 
has not spent more time over his 
musical phrasing; one suspects that 
Di Stefano has more intelligence 
that a number of his tenor colleagues 
and that further homework would 
bear fruit. Rolando Panerai in the 
least thankful of the three main parts 
came off the best and gave an 
eminently satisfactory performance. 
Karajan conducted without the 
Teutonic trait of racing and only in 
the climax did his enormous literally 
overstrung orchestra swamp the 
singers. The sextet produced pro- 
longed applause and was _ repeated. 
Karajan was also responsible for the 
production which was sensible and 
ingenious in its simplicity with no 
superfluous nonsense. 


Two British students in the Vienna 
Academy Opera Class’s perform- 
ance of ‘The Rape of Lucretia’. 
David Couzyn as Collatinus, Val- 
erie Heath-Davies as Lucretia 














The production of /l Matrimonio Segreto brought over in the entire 
production of the Piccola Scala was a superb performance on all counts 
brilliantly played and sung in a delightful setting. If this is the sort of thing 
which La Scala will bring, it will be greatly to Vienna's gain. 

The Italian injection into the Volksoper. productions particularly in 
Traviata and Rigoletto gave them an authenticity they lacked before, due 
largely to the guest conductors and Virginia Zeani and Carlo Tagliabue in 
the name roles. Carmen was interesting for the opportunity of hearing Mario 
del Monaco as Don José. During the moments which call for loud singing 
he was tremendous, but this singer has no more subtlety in live performance 
than on record, and to appreciate his performance one must not exvect music 
but sheer voice. It is a great disappointment, for this singer's potentialities 
are enormous; if only someone could help this artist to truly sing. 


Christopher Raebum 
Germany 


Berlin. Before the season at the Staatsoper ended on July 8, there were 
two performances of the new production of Aida. This was conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny with Maria Corelli in the title role, Gertrud Stilo as 
Amneris, Helge Roswaenge as Radames. Gerhard Niese as Amonasro and 
Theo Adam as Ramfis. The closing Fidelio, also conducted by Konwitschny. 
had Hedwig Miiller-Biitow as Leonore, Gertrud Wenglor as Marcellina, Erich 
Witte as Florestan, Karl Kamann as Pizarro and Gerhard Frei as Rocco. The 
new productions for the 1956-57 season will be Die Frau ohne Schatten 
(October 3), Die Walkiire (November 17), Prince Igor (January 12), Der 
Rosenkavalier (January 30), Die Hexe von Passau (Maret 9) Gétterdém- 
merung (May 22) and Krutnava (June 5). 


The Stidtische Oper began its new season on August 12 with a perform- 
ance of La Bohéme. The first important event will be the world premiére of 
Hans Werner Henze’s Kénig Hirsch on September 23, as nart of the Berlin 
Festival. The libretto by Heinz von Cramer is based on the comedy by Gozzi 
Hermann Scherchen will conduct, Leonard Steckel will be the producer and 
the scenery and costumes are by Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. The cast includes 
Sandor Konya in the title role, with Helga Pilarczyk, Nora Jungwirt, Nada 
Puttar, Tomislav Neralic, Helmut Krebs and Martin Vantin. Other operatic 
offerings during the festival weeks (September 16 to October 3) include 
Idomeneo, Figaro, Parsifal, Der Rosenkavalier and Doktor Faust. 

Work has begun on rebuilding the Stadtische Oper (the Deutsche Oper: 
haus as it was known during the Hitler régime) on the Bismarkstrasse. The 
architect is Fritz Bornemann. The new house will seat 1.800 people and will 
open in 1960. 

Komische Oper. The new season was due to open on September | with 
Dvorak’s The Devil and Kate conducted by Robert Hanell and produced by 
Hans Reinmar, who is undertaking his first production. Meinhard von 
Zallinger gives up his post as Generalmusikdirektor and goes to Munich as 
one of the regular conductors, though he will continue to appear as a guest 
at the Komische Oper. Robert Hanell, Karl Maria Zwissler, Arthur Griiber 
and Vaclaw Neumann are the conductors for the season. 


Bremen. Encouraged by its fair success in Orello, the Theater am Goethe- 
platz produced a Tosca out of the same drawer. Again the balance of power 
would not have pleased an Italian audience; the orchestra dominated con- 
tinuously, but rarely overwhelmed, the production and settings were never 
less than good, but of the singers only Liselotte Thomamiiller’s Tosca and 
occasionally the Scarpia of Karl Wolfram, a guest from Wuppertal, ever 
suggested that Rome was the place and Puccini’s the music. Hugo Sieberg’s 
Cavaradossi was underplayed and sounded thin. Hellmut Wuest was the 
conductor, Philip Kraus the producer and Hans Tilke the designer. 

Die Walkiire in June was remarkable only in that the settings corre 
sponded exactly to the accounts in the London press apropos Covent Garden's 
recent Walkiire; Manfred Miller was responsible. Nuremberg sent a credible 
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and attractive Sieglinde in Hildegard Jonas. For the rest Thomamiiller 
swelled easily to Briinnhilde proportions and dominated everybody in turn 
as one only wishes she wouldn’t; Fritz Grumann was no drier than usual 
as Siegmund; Caspar Broecheler was his usual breathy amiable self as Wotan: 
and Theodor Schlott rumbled as Hunding. Erika Wien’s Fricka, however, was 
very much in style and impressive, not least because she remained static and 
gazed down upon Wotan. Walter Storz’s production was anything but static. 
The Bremen Orchestra fell sadly from grace: it was difficult to believe that 
the same orchestra had played Tosca. Heinz Wallberg seemed unable to look 
after either notes or ensemble. An abject affair. J. N. McKee 


Darmstadt. Since the German premiére almost thirty years ago of Ravel's 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, this work has not been heard on any German stage. 
although it is undoubtedly one of the masterpieces of modern opera. But the 
difficulties inherent in the work are such that it must remain one of the most 
difficult of all operas to stage in a satisfactory manner. The Darmstadt pro- 
duction under the direction of Rolf Reinhard, with Harro Dicks as producer 
and Dominik Hartmann as designer, was on the whole a failure. The Child’s 
voice was so small that one had to be content with merely a hint of the part. 
The singers were placed in the orchestra, while on the stage dancers moved in 
dispassionate attitudes. Thus, the essence of the piece was quite lost; while 
musically too, the charm of the score remained hidden; everything was a 
little dry. Among the singers mention must be made of Kathe Maas, the 
Princess, who had the advantage of not being placed in the orchestra, but 
was able to play her own part on the stage. She was able to create something 
of the contact between stage and audience that was otherwise lacking. 

Rolf Steyer 

Dessau. The Landestheater completed its post-war restaging of the 
Wagnerian repertory by mounting a new production of Parsifal. Willy Boden- 
stein was the producer, Heinz R6ttger the conductor. The title role was sung 
by Horst Wolf. that of Kundry by Vilma Fichtmiiller, Amfortas by Robert 
Lauhéfer, and Gurnemanz by Norbert Wolde-Kindermann. 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The Deutsche Oper am Rhein, with Dr Hermann 
Juch as Generalintendant, has announced its plans for the 1955-56 season. 
Each house will stage a number of new productions, some of which will be 
seen in both theatres: thus Duisburg will stage Falstaff and the production 
will later be transferred to Diisseldorf. The full list of new productions is: 
Elektra, which will open the Diisseldorf season with Astrid Varnay in the 
title role, conductor Karl Béhm, producer Herbert Graf; Die Bernauerin, 
Falstaff, Der Wildschiitz, Parsifal, Die Fledermaus, Die Zauberfléte, L’Heure 
Espagnole, Don Carlos, The Makropulos Affair (Janacek), Tristan und Isolde 
and Der fliegende Holldinder. Fritz Zaun and Albert Erede are the first 
conductors, with Arnold Quennet, Robert Schaub, and Siegfried Kohler as 
kapellmeisters. Guest conductors will be Karl Bohm, André Cluytens and 
Wolfgang Sawallisch. Newly engaged singers are: Anne Bollinger, Kista 
Damassioti, Vilma Georgiou, Margarita Kenney, Elfie Mayerhofer, Anneliese 
Rothenberger, Dorothea Siebert, Ruth Siewert, Elisabeth Schwarzenberg. 
Astrid Varnay, Hilde Zadek; Rudolf Christ, Philipp Curzon, Karl Dénch, 
Wilhelm Ernest, Josef Greindl, Per Grundén, Heinz Imdahl, Herold Krauss, 
Walter Kreppel, Benno Kusche, Rudolf Lustig, Josef Prehm and Otto Wiener. 
Singers already in the company include Valerie Bak, Martha Diesen, Hilde- 
gard Hillebrecht, Ilse Hollweg, Ingeborg Lasser, Hanna Ludwig, Ingrid 
Paller, Anna Tassopulos; Walter Beissner, Karl Diekmann, Helmut Fehn, 
Kurt Gester, Anton Imkamp, Walter Jenckel, Fritz Ollendorf, and Randolph 
Symonette. Giinther Roth is the oberspielleiter and guest producers will be 
Herbert Graf, Georg Hartmann, Albert Lippert and Adolf Rott. Guest singers 
are Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Héngen, Jean Maderia, Herta Wilfert, Kurt 
Bohme, Ernst Kozub and Rudolf Schock. 


Dresden. Plans for the new season at the Staatsoper include new pro- 
ductions Aida, Tristan und Isolde, Mathis der Maler, Contes d’ Hoffmann, 
Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari), L’Heure Espagnole and Djamileh (Bizet). 
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There will be restudied productions of Boris Godunov, Fidelio, Der Wild- 
schiitz, Orfeo and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Frankfurt. Georg Solti conducted Puccini’s // Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi, with Giinther Rennert producing and scenery by Hein Henckroth. 
Schicchi, despite the excellent characterization of Fritz Ollendorf in the title 
role, and with Hanny Steffek as Lauretta and Ernst Kozub as Rinuccio, 
exhibited all the traits of a farce, wholly depending on externals for its 
effects. Solti’s reading likewise failed to penetrate far below the surface. In 
Tabarro, the opening pages were colourless, but from the start of the plot 
proper, Solti had a firm grip on everything and brought out all that there is 
in the score, demonstrating the admirable economy of Puccini. Anny Schlemm 
was an excellent Giorgetta, and she was admirably partnered by Kozub as 
Luigi. Willi Wolff as Michele was not quite up to their standard. In the 
minor roles of Frugola and Talpa, Résl Zapf and Ludwig Welter must be 
mentioned. Rolf Steyer 


Hamburg. The new Ring production at Hamburg continued with 
Walkiire. Giinther Rennert seemed to be more at home in it than in Rhein- 
gold which he produced a month earlier. Human beings and the human 
relations between Wotan and Briinnhilde obviously were nearer to his heart 
than the more symbolistic proceedings in the pre-human world of Rheingold. 
In the intimate scenes between Siegmund and Sieglinde and, in the last act, 
between Wotan and Briinnhilde, Rennert achieved those rare effects which are 
characteristic of his great performances and which we missed in his Rhein- 
gold production. From the moment the two Walsungs exchange glances in 
Hunding’s hut, everyone is aware of the enormous tension between them, and 
Rennert succeeds in gradually increasing this tension until the moment of 
recognition. The concluding scenes between Wotan and Briinnhilde were most 
telling. The deep affection between the god and his child was expressed in 
a way which may be dangerous because it brings the god clearly down to a 
human level, but the effect was unforgettable. Rennert was never afraid to 
rely on pathetic gestures and theatrical groupings, being in full accord with 
Wagner's own style here. 

These were the highlights of a performance which otherwise had its 
merits on the vocal side. In fact, visually this Walkiire was poor. After this 
performance I feel that the trouble with the Hamburg Ring is to be found 
mainly in Helmut Jiirgens’ décors, and I wonder whether Jiirgens was a good 
choice for Rennert in his most ambitious undertaking so far. In Rheingold 
Jiirgens’ scenery had some highlights, but lacked stylistic unity. In Walkiire 
the scenery was never striking and failed in the two visually most important 
moments: when spring and light were to enter Hunding’s hut, two enormous 
wings opened and—neither spring nor light nor anything similar entered. And 
the ‘Feuerzauber’ was of the realistic-illusionary kind of the late 19th century 
which, in all modesty, cannot be regarded as a 20th century solution to this 
stage problem. 

How fortunate that we got such a vocal treat! It was a two-women-night 
with Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde and Helene Werth as Sieglinde. Varnay 
sang instead of Martha Médl whom I missed on the first night; her interpreta- 
tion of the part of Briinnhilde is now rightly famous. Helene Werth was 
her equal; I have rarely heard such a radiant Sieglinde. Her voice lacks 
only some sensousness to make her a truly great interpreter of this part. AS | 
Fricka, Gusta Hammer had another great day, her voice still being sur 
prisingly fresh. James Pease’s Wotan has gained much in stature during 
the last year. Pease had steadily grown into this part which he sings with 
great beauty and increasing understanding. Only some vocal strength is still 
missing for dramatic climaxes. The part of Siegmund was assumed by Walter 
Geisler, who had been so successful as Erik some months before. Though he 
has still a long way to go to become a true Heldentenor, this risky bit of 
casting can be regarded as successful. Geisler had to restrain himself during 
Siegmund’s tale to save his voice for the act’s finale, but this he managed 
very well. He is a tenor with intelligent disposition of his vocal resources 
who never sounds unpleasant and who has ,zvery chance of becoming a brilliant 
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‘Poros’ at the 
Handel Festival 
at Halle 





Above: Philine Fischer as 
Mahamya and Giinther Leib 
as Poros ; left: Franz Stumpf 
as Timagenes, Angelika 
Urner-Taschner as Nim- 
bavati, Werner Enders as 
Alexander the Great (report 


appeared last month) 








protagonist of Wagner's great tenor parts. Hunding was Ernst Wiemann, who 
alternates with Arnold van Mill and is a competent Wagner singer. Albert 
Bittner conducted instead of Ludwig and underlined the lyrical and the 
narrative parts of the score. Wolfgang Nélter 

Newly engaged artists for the 1956-57 season are: Elisabeth Griimmer, 
Colette Lorand, Martha Médl, Anny Schlemm, Christa Ludwig; Hans Beirer, 
Heinz Hoppe, Sandor Konya, Heinz Sauerbaum, Eugene Tobin, Ernst 
Wiemann and Lawrence Winters. 

Leipzig. The plans for the coming season include new productions of 
Zauberfléte, Turandot, Die Kluge, Krutnava (Suchon), Die Zaubergeige, 
Ariadne auf Naxos and Nabucco. 

Munich. The last new production of the season was the first Munich 
performance of Dantons Tod (Einem), conducted by Lovro von Matacic and 
produced by Heinz Arnold, with scenery by Helmut Jiirgens. Frans Andersson 
sang the title role, Lotte Schidle was Julie, Gerda Sommerschuh Lucile, 
Richard Holm Camille, August Seider Robespierre and Albrecht Peter St Just. 
The season closed on July 8 with a performance of Gétterddmmerung com 
ducted by Robert Heger and sung by Helena Braun, Leonie Rysanek, Herta 
Tépper, Bernd Aldenhoff, Hermann Uhde and Ferdinand Frantz. Two even- 
ings previously Mignon had been given at the Theater am Girtnerolatz ina 
new production. 

Plans for the new season, the first with Ferenc Fricsay as Generalmusik- 
direktor, have been announced. These include the first performances in 
Munich of Wozzeck, Irische Legende and The Fair at Sorochints, as well a 
new productions of Lucia di Lammermoor, Figaro, Die Lustigen weiber von 
Windsor, Daphne (Strauss), and Parsifal. 

Oldenburg. Events at the Oldenburgische Staatstheater will never shake 
the operatic world, not least because there are two better grades of opera to 
be heard in Germany; but OpERA readers may be interested to know what a 
small provincial house can offer to its patrons. Productions during the last 
half of the season have included Der fliegende Hollinder, Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci, Arabella, and La Fanciulla del West. 

Support is good and the audiences appreciative, which makes it um 
pleasant to criticize the singers. None the less, Gerda Schopenhauer is prima 
donna only in the sense that she is principal soprano. She has sung Senta, 
Santuzza, Arabella, and Minnie in La Fanciulla, and there is no doubt that 
she is an attractive personality on stage—her Santuzza was worth a good 
many visits merely to look at. But her vocal fingerprints would betray her 
anywhere—a pretty scoop up to anything longer than a crotchet, an upper 
middle register weak enough to obtrude, and a range which barely accommo 
dates Puccini’s highest flights. But her voice is steady and above all pure, 
and she just about deserves her strong following among the female youth of 
Oldenburg. About Hans Gulbranson the heldentenor it is honestly impossible 
to be tactful. The season has been very noticeable for his Erik in the Dutch 
man, Canio, and Dick Johnson in La Fanciulla. (Otello was promised—in 
hope, I feel.) However, he has a pleasant piano middle fifth to his voice, 
acts well and is not large. Carl Friedrich Schubert is a much better proposi- 
tion as a tenor with a voice that genuinely pleases; but he is by no means 
heroic, and since Mozart slipped out of the repertory in January he has had 
to be content with Alfred in Die Fledermaus and Matteo in Arabella, which 
he sang very capably. Peter Trump is a name which might be better known 
soon. He is an American baritone with a good voice but far too much 
enthusiasm. He sang the Dutchman and Alfio and Tonio in the Cav-Pag. 
production, and well contrasted they were. Unfortunately, after a fleeting 
appearance as Mandryka in Arabella he set sail hastily for America, leaving 
Arabella high and dry until Mathieu Ahlersmeyer from Hamburg could be 
engaged, and more to the point, leaving Arabella herself tossing her head over 
another dress rehearsal. An approoriate piece of casting, according exactly 
with Hofmannsthal, but a grievous loss of a good baritone. Mr Trump was to 
have sung Jack Rance in June: instead Hans Herbert Fiedler came along with 
the harsh and strident voice which the librettists imagined. 
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Above: A scene from ‘Der fliegende Hollénder’, sets by Manfred Miller ; 
below: a scene from ‘La Fanciulla del West’, sets by Giinther Schneider- 
Siemssen. Both at Oldenburg 


The Oldenburg productions, for which Walter Thomas is mainly respon- 
sible, are intelligent but often overdone. Santuzza came in for a terrible 
handling from Turiddu, and later Minnie was to suffer no less at the hands 
of Rance. Nobody is allowed to fall or stagger: everyone must be thrown 
across the stage with no nonsense. Tables, chairs, crockery and dice and so 
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on are invariably upset or thrown about with distracting force. Arabella 
however was much more convincing, except for the terrible musical hiatus 
at Zdenka’s appearance in act three, which in the event was torn even wider 
while Arabella made her injured exit up a staircase which took longer to 
climb than the producer imagined. Incidentally, the sets for Arabella were 
excellent, and Arabella’s ball dress was quite the most memorable sight of 
the season if one tries hard to forget a provocatively clad Santuzza. There 
was an ingenious up-to-date set made to serve for both Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci, but generally the out-door sets were scanty and lent little atmo- 
sphere to the drama. Giinther Schneider-Siemssen and Manfred Miller are 
the designers. 

Karl Randolf and Heinz Rockstroh share the conducting. What issues 
from the pit is best described as full wind and Batterie supported by twenty- 
five strings, but once the ear grows accustomed to the top-heavy result there 
is pleasure to be had. Arabella hung together firmly but there was nothing 
in the least purple about it. The amateur chorus is twenty-five strong and 
about that effective. Productions for the 1956/57 season will include 
Iphigénie en Tauride, Ariadne auf Naxos, Fidelio, Madama Butterfly, Der 
Waffenschmied, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and one new venture—Einem’s Dantons 
Tod. J. N. McKee 


Wiesbaden. After the May Festival there were two further new produc- 
tions before the season ended: Der Freischiitz and Don Carlos. Plans for 
the new season include new productions of Der Rosenkavalier, Siegfried, 
Jenufa, Die beiden Schiitzen (Lortzing), Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 
Mathis der Maler, Bluebeard’s Castle, Carmina Burana, The Soldier's Tale, 
Le Pauvre Matelot and either La Forza del Destino or Sin:one Boccanegra 
Dr Friedrich Schramm continues as Generalintendant and Arthur Apelt as 
Generalmusikdirektor. 


Italy 

Scala, Milan. The first “indiscrezione” about the 1956-57 season are being 
aired in Milan; we print these without any authority, for as often in the past, 
they may well have more than a modicum of truth about them! 

The season will probably open with Aida with Antonietta Stella and 
Giuseppe di Stifano; Maria Callas will be heard in /phigénie en Aulide, Lucid 
and La Sonnambula. Sen:iramide with Giulietta Simionato, Falstaff undet 
Karajan with Giuseppe Taddei in the title role and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as 
Alice is also talked about, as are Louise, Prokofiev's Flaming Angel, Lo 
Forza del Destino and Manon. The Piccola Scala will repeat Rita (Donizetti) 
and probably give La Clemenza di Tito and Don Pasquale. 

The open-air season of opera in Milan opened on July 7 with a perform 
ance of Aida conducted by Antonio Narducci, with Gertrude Ribla in the 
title role. Madama Butterfly and Carmen are the other operas to be heard. 
Singers engaged include Gina Consolandi, Laura Didier, Claudia Parada, 
Franca Sacchi; Doro Antonioli, Otello Bersellini, Dino Dondi, Romeo 
Morisani, Gino Orlandini and Giuseppe Savio. 

A popular season at the Teatro Lirico was given during June. The reper- 
tory included // Trovatore, Tosca, Rigoletto, Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. Maria Luisa Cioni, Margherita Casals, Serafina Di 
Leo, Antonietta Mazza, Maria Luisa Nache; Vittorio de Santis, Giampiero 
Malaspina, Lino Puglisi, José Soler, Nino Scattolini, and Antonio Spruzzola 
were the leading singers. 

Naples. The summer season at the Arena Flegrea opened on July 4 with 
a magnificent performance of Mefistofele under Oliviero de Fabritiis in the 
impressive settings of Cristini, first disclosed in 1953, and again produced by 
Carlo Piccinato. Cesare Siepi was a not particularly demonic Mefistofele, 
but sang with security. Eugenio Fernandi, a young tenor, made his début 4 
Faust, and displayed a warm voice and a feeling for style. Rosanna Cartel 
was in good voice, and was moving in the prison scene. Maria Coleva sang 
Elena. Other works to be heard included Aida, Bohéme, La Traviata and 
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Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Singers engaged, other than those already mentioned, 
include: Giorgio Algorta, Luigi Alva, Ettore Bastianini, Salvatore Catania, 
Renato Cesari, Rina Corsi, Piero de Palma, Mario Filippeschi, Antonio Galié, 
Gianni laia, Carmen Lucchetti, Andrea Mongelli, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Rosetta 
Noli, Antonietta Pastori, Marcella Pobbe, Leo Pudis, Gianni Raimondi. 
Iginio Ricco, Romano Roma, Ugo Savarese, Ebe Stignani and Virginia 
Zeani. Vincenzo Bellezza, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Angelo Questa and 
Ugo Rapalo are the conductors. Ester Dinacci 

Trieste. The summer opera at the Castello di San Giusto was confined 
this year to two works: La Gioconda with Carla Martinis, Dora Minarchi, 
Bruna Ronchini, Carlo Bergonzi, Aldo Protti and Ugo Savarese, and Antonio 
Massaria, and Tosca with Gigliola Frazzoni, Eugenio Fernandi and Vito 
Susca. Mario Parenti conducted both works. 

Venice. The opening of the XXVIII Biennale was marked by a gala 
performance at the Fenice of Galuppi’s L’Amante di Tutte in a new version 
by Virgilio Mortari who conducted. The cast included Ilva Ligabue, Anna 
Maria Rota, Mariella Adani, Florindo Andreoli, Mario Spina, Leo Pudis and 
Paolo Pedani. Carlo Piccinato was the producer. 

Mantua. The second Orfeo d'Oro competition for the outstanding singers 
of the world will be held from September 17 to 23. In 1955 awards were 
made to Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ebe Stignani, Giuseppe di Stefano, Dietrich 
Fischer Dieskau and Cesare Siepi. The Silver Orpheus prize is awarded to 
young singers who actually go to Mantua te participate (last year’s winner 
was Maria Pintus); they will be judged by Toti dal Monte, Mafalda Favero, 
Maria Zamboni, Tito Schipa, Garlo Galeffi, Giorgio Federico Ghedini and 
Arnaldo Bellini. 


. 

Puerto Rico 

San Juan. Beginning on June 15, a season of eight operas was sponsored 
by the newspaper E! Mundo at the University of Puerto Rico Theatre in Rio 
Piedras. Emerson Buckley was musical director; John Brownlee, production 
supervisor; Anthony Stivanello, stage director. The repertory included La 
Forza del Destino, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, Faust, La Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly, Tosca, and La Traviata. The roster included Licia 
Albanese (Cio-Cio-San, Mimi), Dorothy Kirsten (Tosca, Marguerite), Eva 
Likova (Violetta, Micaéla), Gloria Lind (Musetta), Herva Nelli (Leonora), 
Graciela Rivera (Lucia), Mary LeSawyer, Rosalind Elias (Preziosilla, Suzuki), 
Nell Rankin (Carmen); Giuseppe Campora (Edgardo, Cavaradossi, Faust). 
Brian Sullivan (Pinkerton, Rodolfo), Richard Tucker (Alfredo, Alvaro, José), 
Virginio Assandri, John Brownlee (Sharpless), Frank Guarrera (Ashton, Mar- 
cello, Escamillo, Valentin), Aldo Protti (Scarpia, Germont, Carlo), Calvin 
Marsh (Schaunard), Lloyd Harris (Melitone, Alcindoro, Sacristan), Joshua 
Hecht (Raimondo, Colline, Zuniga), and Jerome Hines (Guardiano, Mephisto- 
phelzs). The conductors were Mr Buckley (Forza, Lucia), Pietro Cimara 
(Traviata, Butterfiy, Tosca), and Wilfrid Pelletier (Carmen, Faust, Bohéme). 


. 
Russia 

Leningrad. Shaporin’s The Decen:brists, which had its first performance 
at the Bolshoi Theatre in December in 1953, recently reached its fiftieth 
performance at the Kirov opera house, Leningrad. The opera is a monu- 
mental historic work based on the events of the 1825 revolution against the 
Tsarist régime. Shaporin worked for many years on the opera, and the result 
is a work in the tradition of the Russian classics, distinguished by its melodic 
beauty and expressiveness and nobility of style. 

Recently, Kabalevsky’s new opera, Armoured Train 14-69, has had its 
premiére at the Bolshoi Theatre. The libretto, by the composer’s regular col- 
laborator, Sergei Tsenin, is based on the story and play by Vsevolod Ivanov 
with the same title. This is a monumental work, bringing to the musical stage 
episodes from the heroic struggle waged by the Soviet people in the days of 
the Civil War. The action is set in a distant eastern province. Age-old forests 

the taiga—cover this territory; bold hunters and patriots live there. Soviet 
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Above: Shaporin, the composer of ‘The Decembrists’ (r.) with 
Rojgestwenski, one of his collaborators 





Ivanovsky as Znobov, Borisenko as Nastasia, Krivchenya as Vershinit 
in Kabalevsky’s ‘The Armoured Train’ at the Bolshoi Theatre. 
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power has been established in central Russia, but here in Siberia the struggle 
for people’s rule against the White forces and their Japanese accomplices js 
only beginning. 

The hero is a veteran hunter, Nikita Vershinin. The opera opens witha 
discussion in his cabin (in this scene there is a beautiful aria for Nastasia 
Vershinin’s wife). An envoy has come from Ilya Peklevanov, leader of the 
party organization in the large city where a revolutionary uprising is being 
prepared. Peklevanov needs the help of the people of the taiga; Vershinin, a 
their delegate, goes to meet him. At first he is hesitant, but his decision t 
help Peklevanov is precipitated by the news that a White punitive detachment 
has razed his village, murdered his family and thrown his small son into the 
fire. He assumes command of the partisan detachment. 

His first task is to prevent a White armoured train from reaching the city, 
The first attempt fails, and Vershinin conceives of an audacious idea: he cal 
on his men to form a living wall in the path of the armoured monster. Th 
orchestra seems to relate, in striking and tensely emotional music, what fhe 
people are ready to undergo. The partisans follow their captain to meet the 
headlights of the approaching train, and spontaneously, seemingly by itself, a 
mighty song arises—a wonderful song of the people, ready to lay down their 
lives for their country. The symphonic interlude which follows portrays th 
victory gained by a handful of poorly armed people in their unprecedented 
engagement with an armoured train fitted with artillery and machine guns 
The climax, prepared by a scene in which the leader of the revolt. Peklevanov, 
has been fatally wounded, takes place in the final scene, where orchestra and 
chorus merge into a single instrument expressive of the people's grief and 
wrath. A symphonic ‘harmony of factory whistles’ is the signal for the 
uprising to start. The order ‘Fire!’ cuts through the air, and the guns of 
the armoured train which Vershinin has brought in, fire at the enemy fortress. 

The splendid orchestra and chorus of the Bolshoi Theatre, and such 
artists as Krivchenya, Lemeshev, Ivanovsky, Borisenko and Irina Maslennikova 
gave a dedicated performance. As Vershinin, People’s Artist Krivchenya sang 
and acted most wonderfully, revealing the firmness of his character and th 
richness of the human soul. 

At the Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko Theatre, a new open 
called Dawn has been added to the repertory. It is by the 33-year-old com 
poser Kirill Molchanov, whose earlier opera, The Stone Flower, had its 
premiére at the same theatre. The librettist of both operas is the poet Sergei 
Severtsev. ‘Dawn’ is the name of the cruiser which by Lenin’s order left 
Kronstadt in the early hours of October 25, 1917, and then hastened to 
the assistance of the revolutionary workers of St Petersburg. Its commander 
is Yevgeni Bersenev, who loves the people and sides with them in their 
uprising (there were many officers like him in the Russian army and navy) 
He has two daughters: Tatyana, an intelligent and courageous woman, who 
breaks with her husband Lieutenant Stube because he hates the people, and 
Xenia, a light-minded girl. Artem Godun, a sailor who is chairman of the 
ship’s committee, loves Tatyana, while she sees in him an ideal representative 
of the people. A counter-revolutionary conspiracy headed by Stube assembles 
in Bersenev’s cabin, thinking themselves safe there. When Bersenev rejects 
Stube’s proposals that he should join the traitors. the lieutenant tries to kill 
his father-in-law. Tatyana throws herself between them. The saboteurs ar 
caught, and the cruiser sails safely for Leningrad. Dawn rises over the sea, 
and the day of the Revolution breaks. 

Molchanov’s music is melodious, with some particularly good choruses, 
but the opera has its shortcomings. The characterization is sometimes rather 
vague, in particular that of Artem Godun, the leading personage. The hand- 
ling of the orchestra is also insufficiently bold. Most of the roles were sung 
by young artists, with excellently trained voices and good stage bearing 
Special mention should be made of Georgy Dudarev, who played Bersene 
with great psychological insight, and of Boris Shapenko, whose Godun had 
temperament and youthful vigour. Boris Volkov was the designer, Pyolf 
Slavinsky the conductor, and Leonid Baratov, a pupil of Nemirovich-Dat 
chenko, the producer. Georgy Polyanovsk) 
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Henri Wanner's design for the open-air ‘Figaro’ at the Geneva Festival 


~~ . 
Switzerland 

Geneva. An open-air Mozart Festival was given this summer in the 
Parc de la Grange, under the artistic direction of Karl Béhm and with soloists 
from Vienna and Salzburg. Open-air performances, particularly in weather as 
cold as it was for Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, can never achieve 
perfection musically, indeed it is probably a heresy to play Mozart at all 
under such conditions, especially when the staging must necessarily appear 
to suffer a certain air of improvization. 

Nevertheless, the sets designed for these performances by Henri Wanner 
were extremely successful. In thirty years of opera-going, I have only once 
before seen such an intelligent adaptation for the open-air; that was Oscar 
Fritz Schuh’s production of Die Zauberfléte at the Felsenreitschule at Salz- 
burg. Completely abandoning the drop-curtain and the Italianate affectations 
favoured at the Aix Festival, as well as painted scenery such as can be seen 
at the Verona Arena and the Terme di Caracalla, Wanner used for Figaro, 
Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfléte an almost identical setting which consisted 
of simple practical constructions, which harmonized naturally in shape and 
colour with the greenery of the park. 

It is not easy to achieve a simplicity which reduces all décor to a mini- 
mum, yet Wanner has nevertheless done this, and the result, though perhaps 
rather questionable in Figaro, was excellent in Don Giovanni and really 
magnificent in Die Zauberfléte, with its simply effective scene changes in the 
baroque style, from the three grottoes to the three Temples, and back again. 
In this way there was almost no interruption in the flow of the opera. 

Figaro was conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser and sung in Italian. The 
ensemble was good, but there was a certain detached precision in the Susanna 
and Figaro of Rita Streich and Erich Kunz. As the Count, Paul Schéffler 
seemed more at ease than at Salzburg in 1953, and was far superior to Alfred 
Poell in the Decca recording. Hilde Zadek was the Countess, Hanna Ludwig 
Cherubino, Rosette Anday Marcellina, Alois Pernerstorfer Bartolo and Peter 
Klein Basilio. 

Don Giovanni suffered, at least in the first performance given on a very 
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A scene from Honegger's ‘Antigone’ at the Zurich Festival. Set by Max 
Rothlisberger ; production by Hans Hartleb 


cold evening, from a great deal of unsteady singing from nearly all concerned) 
Apart from Kunz’s Leporello, this opera was the least well cast of the three 
Schéffler succeeded neither vocally nor histrionically in creating a Dom 
Giovanni; Rudolf Schock was a weak Ottavio, Hilde Zadek a vocally imper 
fect Donna Anna, Hildegard Hillebrecht a fair Elvira, Streich an attractiv€ 
Zerlina, Harald Préglhéf a mediocre Masetto and Gottlob Frick an impres 
sive Commendatore. The greatest pleasure of the evening was provided by 
the orchestra under Karl B6éhm, who conducted with authority and fire. 

Die Zauberfléte gave the greatest satisfaction of the whole festival, tha 
not only to the profoundly moving reading of the score from Karl Bohm, 
also because of the really excellent casting. Waldemar Kmennt was a Tami 
of great nobility, whose voice, stronger than the usual Mozart tenor, was U 
with great taste. Teresa Stich-Randall sang Pamina expressively and Wi 
fine style. Erich Kunz’s ‘Viennese’ Papageno is well-known; complete a 
that he is, he is none the less tempted to play Papageno as if he were 
most important artist in the whole opera! Erika K6th made a great impreé 
sion by her singing of the Queen of the Night, though one could make 
reservations about her Mozart style. Frick’s noble Sarastro was sung with 
amplitude of tone. In the first act finale he appeared in an incredible costume 
bareheaded in a kind of brown dressing-gown, and surrounded by what 
looked like a chorus of medieval peasants—the only questionable idea i 
what was otherwise a completely successful production. The other roles wert 
sung by Paul Schéffler (Sprecher), Ruthilde Boesch (Papagena), Hillebrecht, 
H. Ludwig, Anday (three Ladies). Marcel Sénéc 

Lausanne. To close the International Festival, two performances of 
Figaro were given on July 3 and 4 at the Beaulieu Theatre with the same 
cast and conductor as at Geneva. 

Zurich. During the last few years the influence of the committee of | 
thirteen which has directed the policies of the Stadttheater has grown to such 
an extent that the artistic level began to suffer. So there has been a deman 
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for a personality to assume full responsibility for the running of the opera 
house on the lines of a German intendant. The choice has been made, and 
Hans Krahl, the chief producer from Kiel, who has also held appointments 
in Essen and Wuppertal has been chosen. In his speech to the company on 
his appointment, he stressed the fact that the Zurich ensemble has been over- 
worked in recent years with a new production every ten days, something 
that would be impossible in any other theatre. Remedies are at hand, but 
still things are difficult. The main trouble has been that the permanent 
company is much too small; but as long as the subsidy remains low, there is 
no hope of having more than three tenors, three baritones and three bass 
singers on contract. In a recent Figaro performance, the overworked 
Susanna collapsed at the end of the first act and had to be replaced by 
another soprano to save the performance. These are the kind of problems 
facing Hans Krahl. 

The great effort of this year’s June Festival was concentrated on ‘A 
Week of Modern Opera’: Wozzeck, Doktor Faust, Die Heimkehr (Mihalo- 
vici), Die Fiisse im Feuer (Schibler), Amphion (Honegger) and the same 
composer’s Antigone. There was also a new production of Parsifal, with 
designs based on those made by the famous Swiss designer Adolphe Appia 
(1862-1928). Astrid Varnay sang Kundry, Sebastian Feiersinger Parsifal and 
Josef Greind! Gurnemanz; Hans Rosbaud was the conductor. Performances 
in Italian of // Barbiere di Siviglia (Gianna d’Angelo, Anna Maria Canali, 
Alvino Misciano, Tito Gobbi, Giulio Neri, Carlo Badioli), and La Bohéme 
(Orietta Moscucci, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Rolando 
Panerai, Neri) were also heard. Angelo Questa was the conductor; Enrico 
Frigerio the producer. W. Gallusser 


Turkey 


Ankara. The first performance in Turkey of Don Giovanni was given in 
the late spring. It was staged by Heinz Arnold from Munich and conducted 
by Kurt Eichorn. The less said about the scenery, costumes and singing the 
better. The performance was not far short of a disaster! The revival of The 
Bartered Bride, first given in Turkey in 1943 under the direction of Carl 
Ebert, did not fare particularly well on this occasion either. A performance 
of La Traviata with Leyla Gencer as Violetta and three guests from Italy was 
far more distinguished. Carlo Zampighi was Alfredo, Remo Iori Germont, 
and Arturo Basile the conductor. Tanju Firt 





Obituary 


Enrico Molinari, baritone, died recently in Milan at the Casa di riposo 
in his seventy-third year. He was well known at the Scala during the Tos 
canini era of the 1920s and his roles there included Germont, Amonasto, 
Gérard, Telramund, Escamillo and Valentine. He also sang in Rome, Naples 
and elsewhere in Italy. After the war he began to sing bass-buffo roles and 
was heard in such parts as Geronimo in /l Matrimonio Segreto, Bartolo, 
Lunardo in / Quattro Rusteghi and the Sacristan in Tosca. He was the Di 
Luna and Scarpia on the pre-war Columbia complete recordings of Trovatore 
and Tosca. 

Marija Podvinec, leading soprano of the Zagreb Opera, died recently al 
the age of forty-five; she had been ill for a long time. She made her début 
in Zagreb as Marguerite in Faust and her most famous roles included Els, 
Desdemona, Tosca and Lisa. She sang with the Zagreb company during theit 
London visit in 1955, when she was heard at Jaroslavna in Prince Igor. 

Minnie Nast, the Dresden soprano who sang Sophie in the first per 
formance of Der Rosenkavalier died recently at Fiissen; she was 82. She was 
a member of the Dresden company for many years and sang elsewhere 
Germany. She was heard during the winter season of German opera # 
Covent Garden in 1907 when she appeared as Eva, Anne Page (Nicolai) 
Marcellina, and Annchen. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

LA FINTA SEMPLICE (Mozart), with Dorothea Siebert (Rosina), Karin 
Kiister (Ninetta), Edith Oravez (Donna Giacinta), George Maran (Fracasso), 
Alois Pernerstorfer (Don Cassandro), August Jaresch (Don Polidoro), Walter 
Raninger (Simone). Camerata Academica of the Salzburg Mozarteum. Bern- 
hard Paumgartner. PHILIPS ABL 31067. 


I wish I could wax enthusiastic about either the work or the performance, 
but neither really gave me much pleasure, and possibly most people will feel 
the same. Of course the avid Mozartean will find throughout this piece 
(K. 51), written when Mozart was not yet thirteen, many hints of what was to 
come; and in one or two of the arias, Rosina’s ‘Echo’ song and ‘Amoretti che 
ascosi’ for example, there is some lovely writing that can be listened to for 
its own sake. But on the whole, the opera is very much written to conform 
with the traditions of opera buffa of the time. 

The recorded performance by the company of the Salzburg Landestheater, 
reinforced by one or two guests from Vienna, is sung in Italian. When the 
company played in London earlier this year they sang in German, so this is 
a gain—so is the orchestral playing, which has more life in it than it did in 
London, though it could be better. Dorothea Siebert reveals the same uncer- 
tainties as to pitch as she did at the Palace Theatre, Edith Oravez sounds as 
authoritative as she did, but the voice is not particularly young-sounding, and 
Karin Kiister needs far more experience. Of the men Alois Pernerstorfer 
comes off far better on records than he did in the theatre—here one only has 
to listen to him and so one is not embarrassed by the over-acting. George 
Maran is dull, August Jaresch exaggerated and vocally uncertain, and Walter 
Raninger promising, but like Miss Kiister needs more experience. Not then 
a very happy release. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG (Wagner), with Kirsten Flagstad (Briinnhilde), 
Ingrid Bjoner (Gutrune and 3rd Norn), Eva Gustavson (Waltraute and Ist 
Norn), Unni Bugge-Hanssen (Woglinde), Karen Marie Flagstad (Wellgunde 
and 2nd Norn), Beate Asserson (Flosshilde), Set Svanholm (Siegfried), Walde- 
mar Johnsen (Gunther), Egil Nordsjo (Hagen), Per Grénneberg (Alberich). 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra and Norwegian State Radio Orchestra. Opera 
Chorus. Oivin Fjeldstad. DECCA LXT 5205-10. 


Here at last is a complete Gétterddmmerung on records, but not the sort 
of performance for which we were waiting, nor one which will make Wag- 
nerians throw their hats up in the air. Wagner conceived his music dramas 
as precisely what those words imply—music dramas in which all the elements 
combine to make as perfect a performance as possible. Orchestra, singers. 
Staging are all equally important. Now Decca has conceived their G6étter- 
ddmmerung as a vehicle for Kirsten Flagstad; in other words they have turned 
it into virtually a prima-donna opera, in which the Briinnhilde and not the 
work has become the raison-d’étre for recording the work. Now great admirer 
as I have been of Flagstad’s art, I am ever a greater admirer of Wagner's, 
and although I will not deny that it is a wonderful thing that Flagstad’s 
Briinnhilde has been recorded for posterity, I think it a great, great pity that 
the circumstances attendant on that undertaking were not more propitious. 
Other than Set Svanholm’s well-known, but now vocally fading Siegfried, 
none of the other principal singers can be considered worthy partners to 
Flagstad; and as for the conducting, well! Here is no doubt a very worthy 
Norwegian conductor who has never conducted this opera before in his life, 
except in the radio performance a few weeks previous to the recording, giving 
what can only be called a tentative reading of this miraculous score. The brass 
is pretty bad, some of the chording is unprecise, and of the great surge and 
excitement there is very little. 

For thos: who have seen Flagstad in this opera, there will be untold 
Pleasure in this set, for one shuts one’s eyes, and remembers just what she did 
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at certain points. So if the Briinnhilde-Gunther-Hagen trio is less than perfeg 
the memory of what it used to sound like will help a lot. In any case th 
second act of Gétterdimmerung used to be Flagstad’s great act, and pag 
after page is recreated for us again here; she is in wonderfully fresh voice fy 
someone who is sixty-one, and her voice is all it ever was as she accusy 
Siegfried of having torn the ring from her finger, and then later as she break 
into the circle round Siegfried to swear on the spear. The closing scene losy 
only in that the conducting is so poor here, but vocally I find Flagstad bette 
than in the Furtwiangler version. 

Svanholm’s Siegfried is well-known. But without being able to see him 
one has only that dry voice to listen to; and on records Svanholm sound 
more like Svanholm than he does in the theatre! The Gunther is a mog 
ineffectual character, and vocally he is barely adequate, while the Hagen} 
downright bad, in a word, disastrous. The Waltraute of Eva Gustavson (wh 
also sings the 2nd Norn) is, after Flagstad’s, the best vocal performance. Indes 
the Waltraute scene comes off very well indeed. Gutrune is adequate, Alber 
has the wrong kind of voice and the rest of the Norns and Rhinemaidens ar 
good, but not outstanding. What a pity that the Covent Garden Ring canno 
be recorded. or at least some of it; I think it is generally agreed that musical) 
it is about as fine a Ring as any. I do not think I can advise unreserved) 
that twelve pounds should be spent on this set; yet | doubt whether there wi 
be another recording. So what is one to do? H.DR 


German 

Der Freischiitz: Overture; Nein linger trag’ich die Qualen (Max's aria); Hie 
im ird’schen Jammertal (Caspar’s drinking song); Schweig’, damit nieman 
warnt (Caspar’s aria); Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen (Annchen} 
aria); Leise, leise (Agathe’s aria); Entracte; Und ob die Wolke (Agathe) 
cavatina); Einst triumte meine sel’gen Base (Annchen’s second aria); Ws 
gleicht wohl auf Erden (Huntsmen’s chorus). Anny Schlemm (Agathe), Rit 
Streich (Annchen), Wolfgang Windgassen (Max), Hermann Uhde (Caspar 
Berlin Philharmonic, Munich Philharmonic, Bamberg Philharmonic, RIA‘ 
Symphony Orchestra. Choir and Orchestra of Stuttgart Opera. Fritz Lé 
mann, Ferdinand Leitner, Arthur Rother. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 
DGM 19013. This is on the whole a satisfactory selection of the better 
known ‘Pieces’ from Freischiitz arranged in the correct running order fron 
various Deutsche Grammophon recordings by individual singers, orchestr 
and conductors. The performances, always excepting Anny Schlemm’s n0 
very certain Agathe (which incidentally is much better than Maud Cuniti 
on the Decca complete recording) are very fine. Windgassen sings Mat’ 
great scena with both beauty and style. Uhde is exciting, and Streich enchant 
ing. Recording is well up to this company’s best, but strangely enough ther 
is a certain amount of pre-echo in some of the bands. Hiinsel und Grett 
(selection) with Sonia Schéner (Gretel), Renate Laude (Hiinsel), Robert Kol 
mane (Father), Mimi Aarden (Sandman), Edeltraut-Maria Michels (Der 
Fairy). Orchestra of the Stidtische Oper, Berlin. Wolfgang Martin. TELE 
FUNKEN. TM 68054. This is a charming little disc, marred only by a rathe 
wavery Dew Fairy. The selection includes a potted overture, the openitt 
duet, the Father's song, the scene in the woods, the Sandman’s song, tk 
Evening prayer, the Dew Fairy’s song, the Gingerbread waltz and the final 
The soloists all hail from the Berlin Stadtische Oper, with the exception 0 
the Gretel, who comes from the same city’s Komische Oper. Both th 
‘children’ are excellent, and indeed the opening duet can rarely have beet 
done so well; it is more natural and charming than in the performance 
Schwarzkopf and Griimmer. The baritone is good too, and though Mim 
Aarden is said to have a remarkable voice, she seems miscast as the Sandman 
Recording is very clear, and I recommend this disc. 


Recitals 
Die Zauberfléte: O zittre nicht . .. Zum leiden bin ich auserkoren & De 
Hille Rache; Motet-Exsultate, jubilate; Nozze di Figaro: Non so pit & Vo 
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che sapete; Concert aria, K 316: Populi di Tessaglia; Die Entfiihrung: Welche 
Wonne, welche Lust; Il Re Pastore: L’amerd, saré costante. Pierrette Alarie. 
Orchestra of the Théatre des Champs-Elysées (Orchestra of the Societé des 
Concerts du Conservatoire for Exsultate, jubilate). André Jouve. DUCRE- 
TET-THOMSON. DTL 93089. 


Pierrette Alarie has a thin-sounding voice, and although she is a good 
soubrette, she has neither the variety of tone nor the technique for much of 
the music she tackles here. The Blonde aria comes off the best. There is some 
fire in the Queen of the Night’s arias, but this sounds like a spiteful little 
hussy, not a vindictive monarch. The beautiful ‘L’Amerd’ has been better 
sung in the past. Coming to the non-operatic pieces, it is good to have the 
whole of the ‘Exsultate, jubilate’ Motet, but again I find the voice a little 
thin for this. The fiendishly difficult K 165 has not, I believe, been recorded 
before. One can see why. But Miss Alarie has a very good try at it. 


La Clemenza di Tito: Se allimpero; Die Zauberflite: Dies Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schén; Concert aria K 431: Aura che intorna spiri; Die Ent- 
fiihrung: Ich baue ganz & O wie ingstlich; Idomeneo: Torna la pace. Leopold 
Simoneau. Orchestra of the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. André Jouve. 
DUCRETET-THOMSON. DTL 93091. 


Mr Simoneau’s recital is far more successful than his wife’s. In fact I 
would go so far as to say that this recording confirms him as being the finest 
Mozart tenor of the day. His voice is beautiful, his enunciation perfect, his 
musicianship sure, his breath control miraculous. The unfamiliar arias from 
Tito and Idomeneo, to say nothing of the usually omitted second Belmonte 
aria from Entfiihrung, would alone make this an_ interesting disc, but 
Simoneau’s performances of every item are examples of Mozart singing of the 
highest order. The first Entfiihrung aria has surely not been sung so well 
since Tauber, and then Simoneau does not indulge in the Tauber gulp. K 431 
which begins with the words ‘Misero! o sogno’ is a most moving piece of 
music and Simoneau sings it with great feeling. The orchestral accompani- 
ments, if not on the high level of the vocal performance, are none the less 
more than adequate. Most highly recommended. 


Euryanthe: Wehen mir Liifte Ruh’; Freischiitz: Durch die Wilder & Hunts- 
men’s Chorus; Filedio: Gott! Welch’ Dunkel hier! & Prisoners’ Chorus. 
Franz Vroons. Wiener Kammerchor. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm 
Loibner. PHILIPS NBR 6027. 


Adolar’s aria from the second act of Euryanthe has, I think, only once 
before been recorded, that was by Karl Erb on an Odeon, which I have never 
heard. So Vroons fills an important gap in the Weber recorded material. He 
sings this excerpt with great sensitivity and is in good voice. The Freischiitz 
aria is also well done, but he has not the beauty of tone that Windgassen 
displays in the disc reviewed above. Vroons is said to be a fine Florestan, 
and he certainly gives a moving and intelligent account of the great scena;: 
he cannot be compared with Patzak however. The choral extracts are good 
routine, no more. Recording is satisfactory. H.D.R. 





An Italian Opera Company under the management of Eugene Iskoldoff 
and composed of virtually the same artists who appeared in England last 
autumn will begin a sixteen weeks’ tour of the provinces on September 10. 
The company is under the artistic direction of Fausto De Tura, with Manrico 
De Tura as musical director. The repertory will be: // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
La Bohéme, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 
The places to be visited are: Kilburn (September 10), Manchester (September 
17), Newcastle (October 1), Glasgow (October 15), Edinburgh (November 5), 
Leeds (November 12), Birmingham (November 19), Croydon (December 3), 
Brighton (December 10), Cardiff (December 17). 
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Opera Diary 0 
~ N 
fi 
Covent Garden. Tosca (July 11 and 17) y 
Every opera-goer has his own personal treasury of memorabk . 
moments in the opera house; those rare occasions when he sudden)! . 
feels that he is in the presence of greatness, and those even rarer occat/ 
ions when the whole audience also realises the same thing, and one ca) e 
almost hear the silence. Such an atmosphere was created by Tiany "™ 
Lemnitz when she sang ‘Ach, ich fiihl’s’ in 1938, by Callas and Stigna a 
in 1952 when they embarked on the cabaletta of the great Norm a 
Adalgisa duet, and recently by Hotter and Kempe during the Wots ‘ 
monologue in the second act of Die Walkiire ; and again the other wed} fi 
described as shere magic. She then continued to sing that hackneye tt 
piece with a beauty of tone and a display of legato that we had thoug h 
no longer possible. Not that the rest of her performance was not als! A 
on a very high level, it was; but those few minutes in the second a’ 
were something to treasure for all time. r 
Milanov has been singing for almost thirty years; some of us wet h 
lucky enough to hear her in the Toscanini concerts at the Queen’s Hil ; 


in 1938 and 1939, but her Covent Garden début has had to wait uni 
1956! Some people suggest that it is a great pity that we did not he 
her in opera ten or so years ago, suggesting that the voice is past its bes 
But I would not grumble if we continue to hear Mme Milanov in he ¥ 
present vocal condition for the next few seasons. The voice is larg 
rich, beautiful, even throughout the scale, and at the complete dispos 


of the artist to play on as she wishes. Coupled with the warm voice is: A 
large warm generous _personalil) ul 
which made this Tosca a flesh an ; 
blood creature, with whom tk : 


listener was in sympathy right fro 
the very beginning. Of all th e 
Toscas I have seen and heard, 

cluding Pacetti, Cigna, Canigli 

Welitsch and Tebaldi, this was th a 
most completely satisfying. At th 
first performance Mme _ Milano it 
scarcely put a foot wrong; at th c 
third, she was perhaps not in quit} b 
such perfect voice, there was ! T 
hint of pitch uncertainty here at le 


there ; but it still was all very fin 0 
Ferruccio Tagliavini’s Cavaf le 
dossi was heard here last summeé 0 
He was in better form on thi - 
t 


Scipio Colombo as Scarpia 
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occasion; at the first performance he was obviously trying to outdo 
Milanov and did not succeed! But on June 17 he sang far better, shouted 
far less, and in the last act produced some of those ravishing sounds of 
which he is still capable. The full-blooded lovemaking between soprano 
and tenor was a welcome sight on Covent Garden's generally sedate 
stage. 

Scipio Colombo'’s first-night Scarpia was rather disappointing ; it was 
nervous and too full of detail. But on June 17 he produced a finely 
integrated study of the part, singing well, and moving up into the inter- 
national class. He made Scarpia into a lewd and cruel figure, subtle 
and powerful. 

Melchiorre Luise’s classic Sacristan was an added attraction on the 
first night. He was subsequently replaced by Howell Glynne following 
the ridiculous Equity fuss referred to last month. David Tree repeated 
his sinister study of Spoletta, and Michael Langdon was a good 
Angelotti. 

Argeo Quadri, whose conducting of Rigoletto had been so routine, 
really came into his own here. And although like many Italian conductors 
he was inclined to unleash too much sound throughout the evening, 
he also drew some rich and sensuous tone from the orchestra. His 
tempi were rather on the slow side, but his care was evident, and he 
revealed many of Puccini’s most felicitous touches which often go by 
the board. H.D.R. 


Welsh National Opera at Sadler's Wells. ] Lombardi (July 16) 


There was very little Welsh about this performance: the heroine was 
Australian, the conductor and baritone both hailed from New Zealand, 
the first tenor was English, the second Maltese, the producer was an 
Anglo-Italian, and the orchestra was the Bournemouth Symphony. The 
chorus, some eighty strong, it must be admitted was Welsh. I have 
nothing against this state of affairs at all, especially if it produces good 
opera, I am merely stating it for the record. 

Whatever else we will remember this company for, its revivals of 
Nabucco, Vespri Siciliani and now I Lombardi, will ensure that it has 
a place in the British operatic history of the 1950s. 

I Lombardi was Verdi's fourth opera, it followed Nabucco and had 
its first performance at the Scala in 1843 (the same year incidentally as 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale was heard in Paris). The libretto by Solera was 
based on the story of Giselda as told in Tomasso Grossi’s poem of 1826. 
The complicated libretto, tells how Pagano’s lusting after his sister-in- 
law caused him to kill his father in error (he thought it was his brother! ), 
of his subsequent banishment, and then his meeting with the Crusaders 
led by his brother in the Holy Land. His niece, Giselda, who somehow 
or other accompanies the Crusaders, is captured by the Infidels and 
falls in love with Oronte, the son of Acciano, Sultan of Antiochia. After 
the rout of the Turks, the lovers plan to elope, but Oronte is mortally 
wounded and as he dies is baptised by Pagano, who has become a Hermit. 
A final battle, in which Pagano is killed, results in the capture of 
Jerusalem. 


wa 
~~ 
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Verdi has his first clash with the censor over this work. Cardi 
Gaisruck, Archbishop of Milan wanted to prohibit the scene of 
baptism as being sacrilegious, but Verdi refused to listen either to 
Archbishop or to Torresani, the chief of the Milan police! 

The opera is full of fine choruses, on the model of Nabucco, 
as such is particularly suited to the Welsh Opera’s resources. There i 
beautiful soprano prayer in the first act, and a very fine trio for sopr 
tenor and bass (though Pagano on this occasion was sung by a baritor 

The opera really needs three very great singers to do it justice, 
it had rather less than that on this occasion. Rosina Raisbeck had 
power and style for much of Giselda’s music, but some of her top 
grated rather, and she has not yet got her vocal instrument under 
fullest control. Bryan Drake was a dull Pagano, but he sang the m 
well enough. Alfred Hallett the Oronte disclosed a fine tenor voice 
legato style ; Paul Asciak (Arvino), got up to look like Father Christm 
hardly gave the illusion of being Pagano’s brother. 

The production by George Foa was often ludicrous ; though he 
achieve some good chorus groupings. Otherwise every operatic cli 
one knew was used. Warwick Braithwaite’s sure and expert direct 
ensured a good ensemble, and the Bournemouth Orchestra pla 
well. H.D 


Covent Garden. Rigoletto (July 16) 

The final Rigoletto of Covent Garden's Italian season introd 
Mimi Engela Coertse as Gilda, replacing Hilde Giiden. Miss Giiden 
performances had not been very successful, in spite of her vocal securi 
On the other hand, Miss Coertse was not only a distinct success with th 
public, but was also far more interesting artistically than her predecessof 
In the first place, the younger singer clearly had an idea of the role, ang 
though she is far from a finished actress, she at least had the sense 
look disturbed when her father told her she had no family. Miss Giiden§ 
fixed smile remained unchanged throughout the second act. 

In some of her passaggi, especially in the part of the second 
before ‘Caro nome’, Miss Coertse’s voice tended to grow thin here 2 
there, and one noticed an occasional roughness of tone. But she broug 
off her big aria triumphantly, and the charming music that accompani 
her exit was beautifully and tenderly sung, concluding in a fine, ste 
trill. She was also excellent and moving in her scenes with Gobbi int 
third and fourth acts, and her soaring line in the quartet was the } 
thing about that scene. 

Miss Coertse’s Italian has an unfortunate Viennese ring to it (q@ 
became kval more than once), and at several points she seemed unce: 
about the words. The line ‘Non vo’ che al tempio’ did not emerge at 
Her only other fault is her habit of beating time with her shoulders, 
her elbows, or sometimes by lightly balancing on her toes and swayi 
Despite this, she managed to be in the role all of the time. 

For the most part the rest of the evening was predictable: Go 
did his usual fine job in the title role, and Maestro Quadri did his 


Opposite: two of the Chorus scenes from ‘I Lombard? 
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Denis de Marne) 




















so good job in the pit. Nicola Filacuridi, as most of the critics pointed 
out at the opening, is not exactly a refined singer, and his singing of th 
Duke’s big arias was never shapely, in spite of some lovely notes her 
and there. But on this night, he surprised me (and, I believe, many 
the audience) in the last act by singing the brief scene that begins ‘Breve 
sonno dormiam’ with Schipa-like style and sweetness. If he had had: 
conductor and a. producer, he might have been a very interesting Duke 

The only other significant thing about this performance was Mis 
Coertse’s costumes, which were the traditional ones for her part. Mis 
Giiden had evidently brought her own, and her second act dress gave 
the impression that Gilda, far from going to church, had just returned 
from a very elegant ball indeed. William Weave! 


t 
( 





Covent Garden. The Queen of Spades (July 21) 

With what was probably the best performance to date of this oper 
the 1955-56 Covent Garden season came to a successful close. Althoug 
there was a sense of tiredness in the first act. after the interval thing 
began to look up. The orchestra played beautifully for Mr Kubelik wh 
gave a more relaxed reading of the score than previously, though k 
still kept a tight rein on the rhythms. The chorus responded magnificent! 
in the Ball Room scene, and was also good in the gambling scene. 

Amy Shuard was in excellent voice, and she is now more in the par 
than she was in May. She rewarded her listeners with some fine singin} 
in the Neva scene. Edgar Evans, too, was in far better voice than at th} 
first performance; and Edith Coates repeated her masterly portray 
of the Countess. 

The Masque again gave ™uch enjoyment; but more sound fror 
the Opera School’s Chorus would have been welcome. The audience wi 


large and appreciative, perhaps this opera is at last winning a following) 
HDR) 





School and Amateur Performances 


Royal Academy of Music. Don Giovanni (July 18) 


Don Giovanni is not exactly an easy opera fer a professional compat 
to tackle, either vocally or dramatically, and for students its hazards mu 
be multiplied a hundredfold. However, Don Giovanni it was at the Academ 
with ‘Certain numbers omitted on this occasion—to ensure that the work 
vocally suitable for performance by singers who are still students’. All ve 
admirable, except that Masetto’s easy ‘Ho capito’ was left out and Ottavid'} 
difficult ‘Dalla sua pace’ left in; the Anna had a sort of truncated version 
‘Or sai chi ’Onore’ and so on. 

Elizabeth Simon sang Anna with some real feeling for the style of th 
music, and displayed a warm and well-controlled voice. I wish the sa® 
could be said of Joyce Barker’s Elvira, which was wildly and loudly suit 
with an excess of temperament which did not suit the part at all. The Zerlit 
of Audrey Attwood was charming, but vocally immature. 

Of the men the best was Derick Davies, whose Leporello was well su 
and acted. The Don, George Macpherson sang with a constricted tone 
was stiff and uncomfortable in his action. Edward Darling’s effemina! 
Ottavio displayed an oversweet and undersized tenor voice. Myers Fogg 
conducted a slow and heavy performance. H.DA 
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SCALA THEATRE 
CHARLOTTE STREET, W.|1. (opposite Goodge Street Station) 
EVENINGS at 7.30 p.m. MATINEE at 2.30 p.m. 








THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


(General Manager ; BASIL DOUGLAS). 
presents its Tenth Season 


SEPTEMBER 26th — OCTOBER 6th 


Repertory : 





RUTH 


(World premiere of a new opera by Lennox Berkeley) 











VENUS and ADONIS 
| (John Blow) 








SAVITRI 
(Gustav Holst) 








FACADE 
(Sitwell-Walton) 











THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


(Benjamin Britten) 





Tickets : 17,6, 15 -, 126, 10 -, 76, 5 -. Box Cffice (MUSeum 5731). 
Until booking opens on September | Oth, apply for details to LANghain 3146. 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 




















Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 

















Date SADLER’S WELLS ENGLISH OPERA GP. 
August 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
t. 
1 (m) 
1 (e) 
Sept 
3 
4 
‘ 
6 
7 
8 (m) 
8 (e) 
Sept. 
10 
1 
12 
13 Martha (Ist perf.) 
14 Tosca 
15 (m) — 
15 (e) Martha 
Sept. 
17 —— 
18 — 
19 Martha 
20 Traviata 
21 Martha 
22 (m) 
22 (e) Tosca 
a Scala, London 
25 Figaro 
26 Traviata Turn of the Screw 
27 Martha Venus & Adonis; 
Savitri; Facade 
8 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Turn of the Screw 
(m — — 
29 (e) Figaro Turn of the Screw 
Oct. 
1 Turn of the Screw 
2 Tosca Ruth (1); Venus and 
Adonis 
3 Martha Turn of the Screw 
4 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Ruth; Venus & Adonis 
5 Figaro Turn of the Screw 
6 (m) Venus; Savitri; Facade 
6 (e) Traviata Venus; h 


CARL ROSA 


Gaumont, Ipswich 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 

Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 

Faust 


Boheme 
Hoffmann 


Empire, Chiswick 
Bohéme 

Don Giovanni 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Trovatore 

Manon Lescaut 
Barber of Seville 
Hoffmann 


Odeon, Southend-on-Se 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Boheme 

Trovatore 

Rigoletto 

Hoffmann 

Barber of Seville 
Faust 


Gaumont, 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 

Rigoletto 

Barber of Seville 
Don Giovanni 
Boheme 

Hoffmann 


Hippodrome, Bristol 
me 


Bohe: 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Don Giovanni 
Barber of Seville 


Manon Lescaut 
Boheme 
Trovatore 


Hippodrome, Bristol 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Faust 

Tannhauser 


Bohéme 
Rigoletto 

Barber of Seville 
Hoffmann 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
September 23 Dresden State Orchestra. Conductor Rudolf Kempe 
September 29 B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra; B.B.C. Choral 
Hoffman, Anton Dermota, Josef Greind!. 


Solemnis 
B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
Sept. | Love of the Three Oranges (Holland Festival Recording) 
» 6 Salome. Edinburgh Festival 
2s. 6d. 
}H Doktor Faust (Busoni). (Radio Italiana recording) 
7 


Jenufa. (On Gramophone records) 
Gt. Castle St., W.1. 4s 


Society; 
Conductor, Otto Kiemperer. 


German/Fnglish libretto Decca, 


Anny Schiemm, Gre 
Beetoven Miss 


1, Brixton Road, S.W.!. 


Cenerentola. Glyndebourne Company at Liverpool. Italian/English libretto. EMI, a 


20 Guggne Onegin. (Moscow recording). English libretto, OUP, 44, Conduit St. W.!. 
6d 


s. i 
30 Guglielmo Tell. (Radio Italiana recording). Italian libretto, 
W.1, 2s. 6d. 


Ricordi, 275, Regent St. 
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ANTONIETTA STELLA as Violetta FS 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO as Alfredo 
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LUISA MANDELLI, ELVIRA GALASSI, 
GIUSEPPE ZAMPIERI, SILVIO MAIONICA, 





5 NICOLA ZACCARIA, FRANCO RICCIARDI, =3 
= ¢ $3) 
¥ iS VITTORIO TATOZZI and CARLO FORTI | 
| and SJ 
Ne ORCHESTRA & CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN §i|3 
‘a (Chorus Master: Norberto Mola) | il 
a conducted by =| 
S TULLIO SERAFIN 8 
y 33CX1370-1 


(Recorded in co-operation with ‘‘E_A. Teatro alla Scala,” Milan) 
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SIXTH WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


OCTOBER 28th—NOVEMBER 4th 


OPERAS. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. LA CENERENTOLA 

(Rossini), MARTHA (Von Flotow). Singers: April Cantelo, Barbar 

Howitt, Patricia Kern, Monica Sinclair, Gisela Vivarelli, Cristiano 

Dallamangas, Gwyn Griffiths, John Holmes, Nicola Monti, Paolo 

Pedani, Josef Traxel, Marko Rothmuller. Conductor: Bryan Balkwill 

Producers: Peter Ebert, Peter Potter. Designer: Joseph Carl. Radio 

Eireann Light Orchestra. Wexford Festival Chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. 

Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: Milan Horvat 

Soloist: Endre Wolf. 

FILMS. Aida, Madama Butterfly, Giuseppe Verdi, The Overcoat, Doctor 
Knock, The Street Has Many Dreams, On Such a Night, | Havea 
New Master, Liang Shan Po and Chu Ying Tai. 

FESTIVAL FORUM. Speakers: Sir Compton Mackenzie, Moran Caplat, Esq, 
Christopher Hollis, Esq., Osbert Lancaster, Esq., C.B.E., Eoin 
O'Mahony, Esq., K.M., Chairman: Fintan M. O’Connor, Esq., LL.B. | 

EXHIBITION. Contemporary French Bookbindings and Typography. 

RECITALS. jan Smeterlin. Franco Calabrese. 

DRAMA — LECTURES — CONDUCTED TOURS 


Advance programme may be had from the Wexford Festival Box Office, 
105 North Main Street, Wexford, Ireland. Telephone: Wexford 10. 











; FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 








Principals 


JOAN CROSS, c.8.r.: ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime : Speech 
i aa Staff it Music and Acting Ensembl 
ikem Tausky a Opera Rehearsal 
cle ;ellho: A ho Besct 
— . = ~ ; Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries avzilable 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W8 








SPECIALLY IMPORTED FROM ITALY! 


CETRA OPERA LP’s 


(Catalogue Is. 6d. post free) 


Available at attractive prices from the North’s leading specialists 'n classi 
and operatic records old and rare, new and unplayed. 


RECORDS PURCHASED AND TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 


RARE RECORDS LIMITED 
4 OXFORD RD., STATION APPROACH, MANCHESTER! 


— 











Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bre 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chest 
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yy NEW RECORDS : 
"OLA : Keep your Record Collection up to date 3 
tom | AT ASTRA HOUSE 3 
rrt| | wher every worth LP. record of good musics kept in § 


assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 





eann I 

orvat recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. Be 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 

octer & Perscnal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. % 

ave i — — 5 

* EXCHANGE 23 

Esq g At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s & 

Eoin| Ps or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for & 

| t F 

LB. 3 the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance @ 

x must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can & 

& only be treated as scrap. Pi 

x RECORD STORAGE 3 

2 3 We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s Se 

0 x large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. ‘e 

; Fe These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three & 

a: e colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately @ 

= twelve records each. ry 

& Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. &% 

ric & 10-in. size: 8s. 6d. i 

‘HE & 7-in. size: 6s. 6d. x 

GE & Packing and postage extra. &3 

e SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS Be 

yeech % No lists. 

ble , . , = ee 

" &3 For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand e3 

yy L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 pe 

% perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or PS 

& title and if desired. tried over in our audition rooms. Prices Be 

ts from 12/6d. to 27/6d. & 

ws BS Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful & 

“ ¢ bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers @? 

— p 78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, ue 

& Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse ea 

— @ through. @ 

& For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what & 

& has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal & 

, & records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 58 

) & ‘e 

> THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE = 
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& Midway between the Palace and Saviile Theatres @ 

. ASTRA HOUSE : 

® 121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
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OPERA ANNUAL, No. 3 


Cn eee 


The third OPERA ANNUAL will be primarily devoted to 
Italian Opera. It will contain contributions by Edward Downes on 
‘Bel Canto in 1956’, Andrew Porter on ‘Verdi and Schiller’, Charles” 
Reid on ‘Puccini, Craftsman or Genius’, Guido Gatti en ‘Italian 
Opera in the Twentieth Century’. 

In addition there will be essays by Dennis Arundell and 
Herbert Graf on opera production, and one by Giinther Rennert 
entitled ‘Opera—An unrealistic Art Form’. 

Reports of the past season in Austria, France, Germany 
Holland, Italy, as well as extensive reviews of the nglish and 
American seasons will appear. Contributors to this section include, 
Raymond Ericson, Nicole and René Klopfenstein, Norbert Loeser, 
Christopher Raeburn, H. H. Stuckenschmidt and the editor. 

There will be forty-nine pages of illustrations, nine in colour, 
including a gallery of outstanding singers of Italian opera in our 
day. This year the illustrations are once more printed on art paper. 

OPERA ANNUAL will be published by John Calder 
(Publishers) Ltd., during the autumn; price 2ls. Postage Is. 

OPERA is once again offering readers a special rate for 
OPERA ANNUAL, if they order it before October 15. 19s. 
plus is. postage. 

Remittances MUST be accompanied by the attached form. 


Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C 4. 
Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, No. 
3, at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./ 
Cheque for £1 enclosed. 


NAME . 


ADDRESS .. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 




















